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INTRODUCTION 


The teaching of good habits was the 
object which the writer had in view in 
preparing this little lesson book for pu- 
pils of the second grade of Religion 
Classes, and this thought has been carried 
through nearly all the lessons. It is ex- 
pected, of course, that the teacher will 
supplement the lessons with material from 
her own personal experience or from the 
experience of others. ‘Frequent reviews 
will not only help to impress the lessons 
on the minds of the pupils, but will also 
enable the teacher to see whether or not 
her work has been carried over. 

The songs selected for the respective 
lessons are simply suggested ; the teacher 
is at perfect liberty to choose other songs 
if she so desires. A little time should be 
devoted to the analyzing of the songs, so 
that the children may sing, not only with 
spirit and feeling, but with understanding 
also. 

That the little lesson book may ac- 
complish the object for which it was de- 
signed is the earnest wish of 


THE AUTHOR, 





LESSON ONE 


Singing: “Have I done any good?” (Deseret Sunday 
School Songs, No. 207.) 

Prayer in concert. 

Singing practice: Second verse of same song. 

Memory Gem: “It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” 

(Show picture of a little girl, about 10 years of age.) [| 
want you to take a good look at this little girl. Her name is 
Dorothy. I am going to tell you a story about her. When 
you hear it, I am sure you will feel that you would like to 
do just as she did. 

- Here is another picture. (Show picture of a fine home. ) 
Isn’t that a beautiful home? Who, do you think, lives in 
this home? Who, besides Dorothy? The story I am going 
to tell you is about— 


Dorothy’s Birthday Party 


In this great big house, in the finest part of the city, 
lived Dorothy with her father and mother. She had always 
had everything she needed and wanted that would make her 
happy. When mother came in from shopping it was always, 
“See what I’ve brought you.” When father came home in 
the evening Dorothy was right there at the door to welcome 
him, partly because he always had some nick-nacks for his 

“only little girl.” | 

Now, Dorothy was getting S be a big girl, and there 
were many things she must learn in order for her to become 
the fine, sensible woman her parents wanted her to be. So 
each week Dorothy found on her dresser a slip of paper on 
which was written a gem, or a passage of scripture, which 
she was to memorize and repeat to her mother before going to 
school. 

It was late one morning when Dorothy awoke, so she 
dressed very hurriedly. She was combing her hair in front 
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of the mirror when her eyes rested on a slip of paper on 
which were written these words: “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” She repeated the passage over and over. 
Then she looked around the room at the many pretty things 
that had been given her. As she did so, she remembered how 
happy she had been when she received them. Surely she 
would not have been so happy if she had given these cherished 
things away. | 

Just then she heard her mother call, “Dorothy, come down 
to breakfast. If you don’t hurry you will be late for 
school.” 

After breakfast, Dorothy kissed her mother and started 
off. 

“But, Dorothy, your verse,’ said her mother. 

“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive,” quoted 
Dorothy, hurriedly. 

But her mother’s dissatisfied look led her to repeat it 
more respectfully. ‘It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive,” said Dorothy, slowly and thoughtfully. Then she 
added, “Mother, I don’t like that quotation; I don’t see how 
it can be true.” 

“Well, never mind, dear; run along to school ard think 
about it during the day, and we will talk about it this 
evening.” 

Dorothy hurried on her way and soon overtook her 
friend, Sarah. “Good morning, Sarah,” she said. 

“Oh, good morning, Dorothy. See this new scarf I am 
making. How do you like it?” 

“It’s a beauty,” replied Dorothy. “You will look fine 
in those shades.” 

“But it isn’t for me,” said Sarah. “You see, mother and I 
can’t both have one, so I’m making it for her.” 

“Really, Sarah, tell me truly, would you rather give that 
scarf away than keep it yourself?” 

“Yes, really I would. . When I give it away two of us will 
be happy,” said Sarah. 

Dorothy listened in silence while Sarah continued: “I 
do feel sorry for Leona; she wants to make a scarf like mine 
for her mother. Every day she looks at mine and longs to 
make one like it.” 

“Does the yarn cost much?” asked Dorothy. 
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“Yes, quite a bit: fifty cents, and that is more than Leona 
ever had at one time.” ; 

Ding-aling-aling! rang the school bell—everyone to his 
books. Dorothy felt restless and could not become interested 
in her lesson at all. At last the bell sounded for recess, and 
she was glad to be free again to talk with the ‘girls rather 
than try to study. When they were all going back into the 
school house Leona felt something slip into her hand. ‘Now, 
Leona, that’s yours, ” said Dorothy, quietly. 

“Oh, no, it isn’t. Why should I take it? I won't have it. 
Piermetoo, mother has always said that we must not take 
thing's for nothing.” 

“Yes, but you must take it; [ won’t have it back. I was 
going to buy candy with it and I don’t want candy today. 
Besides, I’m trying out something—important,” said Dorothy. 

“Well, thank you, Dorothy. You don’t know how happy 
this will make me—and mother, too; for I know just what I 
am going to use it for,” said Leona. 


All afternoon Leona kept looking at the money and 
saying to herself, “A real fifty cent piece. And all mine, too.’ 
The more she looked at it the bigger and brighter it seemed 
to be. | 


Dorothy cast glances from time to time across the room 
to Leona, each time finding her face beaming with happiness. 
Dorothy studied on the matter seriously and before school 
was dismissed admitted to herself that the scheme had 
worked out this time, for she realized that Leona’s happi- 
ness had brought a wonderful feeling of satisfaction to her- 
selfi—one she had never experienced before. 


Dorothy walked home slowly and thoughtfully. When 
she entered the house she found her father sitting in the 
parlor reading a book. She went up to him, put her arms 
around his neck and said, “Father, you know that one week 
from today is my birthday, and there is something: I want 
very badly. I’ve been thinking about it all afternoon.” 

“Well, what is it my little girl wants this time? Don’t 
we always give you what you want on your birthday?” asked 
the father. 


Dorothy’s mother came into the room just in time to 
hear her daughter’s explanation. 
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“Oh, yes,” said Dorothy, “but this time I want some- 
thing different: I want an up-side-down birthday party.” 

“An upsidedown party! What’s that?’ asked the mother. 

~ “Tt’s where you give each guest a gift instead) of them 
giving you something. This time I want to invite the poor 
boys and girls, instead of the rich ones, and give them 
something they need and want badly. Now, please, father, 
all I ask is that the same amount of money you pete spend 
on my party be given me to buy gifts with.” 

“Let her try it,’ broke in the mother; I inl her plan 
a splendid one.” 

“On one condition, Dorothy,” said her father: “that you 
expect nothing else.” 

Tae wmiext few days found Dorothy and her mother plan- 
ning and shopping. Shoes, mittens, rubbers, caps and many 
other warm and useful articles were purchased, each for a 
special purpose. The house and refreshments were arranged 
with the same good taste that had always been used before. 
Invitations were sent to the guests, who, on receiving them, 
could hardly believe their own eyes. They were really 
to goto a party, to a rich girl’s home at that. 

How slowly the days went by to them. But how delight- 
fully interesting were those days for Dorothy. She could 
think and talk about nothing else but the forthcoming party. 
Even in her dreams she re-lived the joyous events that the 
closing day had brought and the anticipations of the event 
to come. 

At last the time arrived when the boys and girls were 
on their way to “a real party.’’. 

“Whee!” said Ben, “Isn’t her house just like the palaces 
you read about; you know, the kind kings and queens 
live in?” 

“T bet they’ve got a hundred lights in that house. Just 
look!” said another. 

“Say, Jack, what do you do at a big birthday party? 
You know, I haven’t ever been to one,” said George. 

“Well, I haven’t either,” said Jack, but it’s easy: all you've 
got to do is to open the door an’ all shout ‘Happy birthday !’ 
an’ then it’s all over.” 

“You go knock at the door,” said one. 

“No, siree, not me. I tell you, let’s draw cuts, 
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said an- 


other. But before the decision was made, the heavy doors 
opened slowly and the little hostess welcomed the boys and 
girls in. Then “Happy birthday!” rang from the crowd. At 
this all their timidity vanished and wonderment took its place. 
Never before had they seen such a huge fireplace, such 
woolly-like rugs, big, long mirrors, and, best of all, the won- 
derful dining table loaded with apples, oranges, cakes with 
burning candles, flowers, and everything. 

Yes, and they taste even better than they look,” said 
Leona. 

After all had, participated in the jolly games, and had 
feasted at the wonderful table, Dorothy said, “Now, all 
follow me.” She led them into an adjoining room, where 
stood her father and mother, who gave each guest “a gift 
from Dorothy.” Amid the words of thanks and apprecia- 
tion which came from all were heard such expressions as 
“Gloves! just what I need. Big, woolly ones, too.” 

“Just look at my sweater. Here’s where I don’t get cold 
any more going to school.” 

“Boots! Boots! Hurray! Gee, this is just like fairy- 
land.” 

“Oh, Dorothy, how did you know I needed shoes?” said 
quiet little Madge, glancing down at her ragged shoes, 
half in smiles half in tears. 

“This is wonderful of you to see that I have a scarf, too,” 
said Sarah. 

And thus the sentiments were freely given for some 
time. 

Suddenly there was a bit of confusion in the crowd. 


“Go on, Ben,” said one; “Go on, say it now,” from an- 
other. | e 

Then Ben came forward stood up straight, and, giving 
an awkward bow, said: “If you please, Miss Dorothy, here 
is a little gift for you. When we knew we were coming 
to your party we all decided to put in a little and make 
something for you. It isn’t much, though, but we hope you 
will like it anyway, ’cause you sure have made us feel 
great.” 

Dorothy took the parcel, looked at it and dropped her 
head. Could it be that she didn’t like it? But their won- 
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dering ceased when she raised her head, and, smiling through 
her tears, said, “I do like it very much.” 

Then holding up the little home-made frame she read 
the motto it contained: “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” “I want you to know,” she said, “that I would 
rather have this than anything else. My very own motto.” 

After the good-nights had been said and the happy crowd 
was homeward bound, Dorothy’s father came into the room 
and finding her still looking at her gift said: “Well, my 
daughter, you did get something after all. Are you satis- 
fied 

“Yes, more than satisfied. I shall always think of this 
gift as my best one. I want it hung in my room where [ 
can see it each morning when I open my es 

Singing: 

Benediction in concert. 


LESSON TWO 


Singing: “Jesus Wants Me For a Sunbeam.” (Des- 
eret Sunday School Songs, No. 211.) 

Prayer in concert. 

Singing Practice: Second verse of same song. 

Memory Gem: 


“What’s the use to fret and worry 
And go moping. all the while? 
Cloudy days will all seem brighter, 
If we meet them with a smile.” 
—Home Department Magazine. 


Name some of the flowers that grow in our gardens. 
Who made the flowers? Why did God make flowers? Think 
what a dreary world this would be if there were no flowers 
Wit: 
One morning a man came out of his home and stood on 
the porch. It was a beautiful morning in the fall of the year. 
The porch of the man’s home was covered with lovely flow- 
ers; but their petals were closed. The man went to his 
work. When he came home for lunch at noon he looked at 
the flowers and was pleased to see their petals wide open. 
What had opened them ? 

When the man returned from his work in the evening 
he looked at the flowers again and saw that their petals were 
closed. What was the cause? 

- Then the man said to himself: “Just as the flowers open 
their petals to the sunshine, so people open their hearts to 
those who are cheerful, pleasant and agreeable.” 

What do you think of this? 


Story: Billy 


Now, I am going to tell you a story about a little boy 
named Billy. He was a bothersome little fellow. Huis broth- 
ers and sisters thought him a bother because he was always 
teasing them. The neighbors closed their doors when they 
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saw him coming, for he was sure to get into mischief. The 
chickens all ran into a corner in the yard when he came, 
for he was likely to chase them, and the kittens ran and hid, 
too, for he was not good to them. 

Billy sat one evening on the big stone at the bottom of the 
steps. He was lonely, and he was thinking, “I guess no- 
body likes me.” When suddenly a little voice said to him: 

“Would you like me to help you?” 

“Yes,” said Billy, “if you will make people like me.” | 

“T will,” said the little voice, “but you must promise to 
do everything I say; you must listen and obey.” 

Billy thought it would be nice to have the little helper 
always with him, so he promised. 

Just then his father called, “Billy, run into the house for 
my newspaper.” 

Billy was just on the point of saying, “Can’t somebody 
else get it?” when the little voice said rather sharply, “Run, 
Billy, run on tip toe.” Then Billy ran on tip toe, found his 
father’s paper, and brought it with a smile. 

“Thank you, Billy,” said his father kindly. . 

Just then Billy heard the voices of his brothers and sis- 
ters, who had been to the woods to gather wild flowers. 
They had gone without inviting Billy, for they thought he 
would be in the way. Billy ran to meet them. 

“T think you’re real mean,’ he was about to say, when 
the little voice whispered, “Billy, share your apples.” 

Now, Billy had a bag full that his uncle had given him. 
He had meant to eat them all himself, but when he heard 
that tiny voice, he skipped away to the shed, got his bag of 
apples and gave a big, rosy one to each of his brothers and 
sisters. They were surprised, and they gladly shared their 
flowers with the little brother who had been so generous 
to them. 

Early the next morning Billy remembered that the old 
hen had a coop full of fluffy yellow chickens. As soon 
as he was dressed, he ran out to see them. He found them 
all running to hide under their mother’s wing. One chicken 
lost its way, and Billy began chasing it; but the little voice 
whispered, “Give them some breakfast, Billy.” 

Billy heard the little voice. Then he ran quickly and | 
shelled an ear of corn for the mother hen. He mixed up 
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some Indian meal with water in a big yellow bowl for the 
chickens. They all gathered around while he fed them, and 
as he did not try to catch them, Billy knew that they were 
afraid of him no longer. 

On his way to school that morning Billy met Sambo, a 
little colored boy in a big’ straw hat. Builly’s hand went up 
to snatch the big hat and throw it over the fence, when the 
little voice called out, “Ask him to play ball with you.” 

“Say, Sambo, will you play with my new ball at recess?” 

“Yes,” said Sambo, “do-you' mean it?” 

“To be sure,” said Billy, with a smile. 

The boys had a fine game of ball at recess, and in a 
few days Sambo had learned that Billy was always good to 
him now. 

As Billy walked toward home that afternoon he remem- 
bered a pond where the fishes played. He whispered to 
his little brother, “Let’s run away to the pond,” though his 
mother had often said, ‘““Never go to the pond unless I am 
with you.” The little voice said, ‘Ask your mother.” | 

Billy’s mother was sitting on the porch, and the boys, 
politely raising their caps, asked her, “Will you please go 
with us to the pond?” 

Mother was pleased to see the children so courteous, and 
she gladly left her sewing to go with them. 

One night Billy sat again on the big stone at the bottom 
of the steps. He was saying to himself, “Most everybody 
likes me, I guess.” 

Billy grew up straight, tall and handsome, and ,best of 
all, he grew to like everyone—and everyone liked him. 


Review 


What sort of a boy was Billy? 

What did Billy hear one evening as he sat on the steps? 

What did the little voice offer to do for Billy? 

What did Billy promise to do? 

How did the little voice help Billy? 

How can we get people to like us? 

Singing: Second verse of “Jesus wants me for a sun- 
beam.” 

Benediction in concert. 
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LESSON THREE 


Singing: . First verse of “My Light is but a Little One.” 
(Deseret Sunday School Songs, No. 151.) | 

Prayer in concert. ; 

Singing practice: Second verse of opening song. 

Memory Gem: 


“All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful ; 
The great God made them all.” 


Story: The Game of Life 


“Well, James,” said Mr. Morris to his son one morning,. 
as they sat at the breakfast table, “it is going to storm, so we 
must work hard and get in the crops. I want you to help 
Dick gather in the apples.” 

James did not say anything in reply. His father and 
the older boys arose and went out to work. Mrs. Morris 
began clearing away the breakfast dishes. James arose, 
went into the parlor and threw himself down on the sofa. 
He had a cross look on his face, and his mother followed 
him’ and asked him if he had heard what his father had 
said. 

“Yes, I heard,” he replied sullenly, “Gee, it’s nothing 
but work, work, work!” 

James got up rather slowly and walked toward the door, 
grumbling: “O, dear! J wish there were no such things 
as apples. I don’t see why apples don’t grow on the ground 
like strawberries. It’s so much trouble to climb trees.” 

“Why, James,” said his brother Dick, who was _ stand- 
ing ‘by the door, with a basket of apples he had \just 
gathered, “if we didn’t gather apples now, we wouldn’t have 
any in the winter. Just think of the nice, juicy apples 
we enjoy as we sit by the fireplace on winter evenings.” 
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“Well, you can have your old Japples,’ said James, 
crossly. 

Dick laughed. 

The two boys emptied the basket of apples into the apple 
pit and then went to the orchard. They picked and carried 
apples all morning, until all the apples were off the trees 
and in the pit. 

After lunch, Dick and James went for a walk in the hay 
field. As they were walking along, Dick stopped suddenly, 
“Look, James,” he said, “See those field mice!” 

James looked, ‘““What are they doing?” he asked, “play- 
ing a game?” 

“Yes,” said Dick, “the game of life. Come a little 
closer and you will see how they play it.” 

James. went up close, and as he watched he saw that 
the mice were picking up kernels of wheat that had been 
left by the reapers. 

James watched them for some time. They would pick 
up a kernel or two and then run to their hole, pop down, 
and in a few seconds were back for more. 

“Oh!” said James, with a sigh, “I’m glad I’m not a 
field mouse. My! i should think they would get tired 
running so much. And how long it must take them to get 
enough to last them all winter.” 

The two boys walked on and soon they came. to an ant 
hill. Dick and his brother stopped and looked at the ants. 

“What are they doing?” asked James. 

“They, too, are playing the game of life,” replied Dick. 

The boys sat down to watch the insects. Every ant was 
busy carrying food to the store room. for the long, cold days 
that were coming. They knew that if they did not get 
what they needed then, they would have to go without when 
the ground would be covered with snow; then they would 
starve.” 3 

Each little ant carried all it could and left it at the door 
for another ant to carry in, while it went back for more. 

“O, my!” said James, “I didn’t know that little ants had 
to work; I thought they just played.” 

A little way off were some acorn bushes. | Several 
squirrels were frisking about, picking up acorns and filling 
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the pockets on each side of their jaws; then rushing off to 
their homes, where they were putting by their winter’s 
supply. 

As James watched them he felt very thankful that he 
was not a squirrel. 

Just then a bee flew past his face and almost touched 
him on the nose. It lit on a wild flower and crawled into 
the heart of it. 

‘‘See, James,” said Dick, “even the bees play the game of 
liter 

The boys watched the bee closely and saw it draw nectar 
from the flower. After having gathered all the nectar its 
little sacks could hold, it dusted its legs with the pollen, 
until they were heavily laden. Then with its heavy load 
it started back to its home, which may have been many miles 
away. 

James sat down and put his head between his hands. Dick 
smiled and said, ““What are you Bans about, James ?” 


“About the little creatures we saw,’ James replied. “TI 
am much larger than the ant, the bee, the squirrel, and the 
field mouse. I can go lots faster and carry lots more. I 
have two large hands and two strong arms. Why, I can do 
ten times as much, and even ten times more than that.” 


Dick turned to his brother and said, “James, when 
Heavenly Father created the animals and insects and also 
man, he taught them all the game of life. And all the 
animals and insects kept to His plan, but some men and 
women, boys and girls did not. They became lazy. One 
time the Heavenly Father prompted one of His servants to 
write a little memory gem and to put it in the Bible, to remind 
people that they had work to do, and that they should do 
it at the right time. This is the little gem: “Go to the 
ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways and be wise.” (Ex- 
plain this to the children.) 

That evening at the dinner table James said, “Father, 
this afternoon, I learned from the field mouse, the ant, the 
bee and the squirrel the game of life. I think it is a fine 
one.” 

“Tt is, James,” said the father, feeling very much pleased 
that his boy had learned such’ a good lesson. 
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Later when James went to his room, he knelt down and 
thanked his Heavenly Father for having taught him how 
to play the game of life and asked him to help him to play it. 


Review 


How did James feel when his father told him to help 
gather in the apples? 

How should he have felt? 

Why should he have felt happy? 

What did James and Dick see in the hay field? 

What lesson did James learn from the squirrels, the mice 
and the ants? 

What can we learn from this lesson? 

Song: First verse of “Jesus Wants Me for a Sunbeam.” 
(Deseret Sunday School Songs, ie otis) 

Benediction in concert. 


LESSON FOUR 


Singing: First verse of “Jesus Once Was a Little 
Child 

Prayer in concert: 

Singing practice: Second verse of opening song. 

Memory Gem: : 


| Lhe-clockssaysq Lick Lock miter 
What you have to do, do quick.” 


Story: The Fate of a Disobedient Chicken 

As I was going to town one afternoon last week I saw 
a little girl playing hop scotch on the sidewalk in front 
of her home. The mother came to the door and said: 
“Laura, I have a headache. Please come and tend baby 
a little while, I want to lie down and rest.” Now, what 
do you think Laura did? She began to cry, and said 
to her mother: “I want to play a little while; 1 don't 
want to tend baby.” What do you think of that little 
girl? What should she have done? How would she have 
felt if she had obeyed her mother? 

Now, I am going to tell you about another little girl. 
Her name is Lillian Harding. One beautiful morning 
in June, Lillian was playing jacks with a little girl friend, 
on the front porch of her beautiful home. The mother 
came to the door and said, “Lillian, put your jacks away; 
it is time we were going.” 

Lillian and her mother were going for an auto ride in- 
to the country. 

“Yes, mother dear,” said Lillian, as she jumped to her 
feet. | 

Her little friend was about to leave for home when 
Lillian stopped her and said: ‘Please, mother, may Elsie 
come with us.” 

“Certainly, my dear,” said Mrs. Harding, “but she 
must first get her mother’s consent,” 
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‘Elsie bounded down the steps and ran home as 
quickly as her legs could carry her. In a few minutes 
she returned, her face wreathed in smiles. 

“Yes, Mrs. Harding,” she said, “my mother says I 
can go with you and Lillian and she thanks you kindly 
for inviting me.” 

A tittle later Mrs. Harding and the two little girls 
were on their way into the country. The air was filled 
with the fragrance of flowers and also with the music of 
birds as they sang their sweet songs in the trees and in 
the meadows. 

Turning a corner, Mrs. Harding and the girls caught 
sight of a poor old woman, trudging along the country 
road. As they approached her, Lillian said: “Mother, 
dear, let us give that poor old woman a ride.” 

“That is just what I was going to do, darling,” said 
the mother. “I am glad that you had the same thought.” 

“Good morning, grandma,” said Mrs. Harding, as she 
stopped her car beside the old woman. “Are you going 
fare” 

“T am going to my daughter Mary’s. She lives about 
two pmiles from here. She is sick and I am going to 
help her?” ; | | 

“Get into the auto, grandma,” said the kind-hearted 
woman, and we will take you to your daughter’s place.” 

With a thankful heart the poor old woman took her 
seat in the car, and in a short time she was landed in 
front of her daughter’s home. As she waved good-bye to 
Mrs. Harding and the children, they heard her say: “God 
bless you for your kindness to me this day.” 


A little later Mrs. Harding stopped her car in front 
of a fine country home, the residence of a family by the 
name of Parry, from whom she had been in the habit of 
purchasing fresh eggs. Parking her car in the shade of 
a large tree, she and the little gils went up to the Parry 
home. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Harding,’ said Mrs. Parry. “I 
am a little behind with my work. I haven’t gathered the 
eggs yet, but will have them in a few minutes.” 


~ “No need to hurry, Mrs. Parry,” said Mrs. Harding 
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as she and the little girls took seats on the cool porch. 

“May Elsie and I go with you, Mrs. Parry, and help 
you gather the eggs?” asked Lillian. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the good woman. “Come with 
me and I will get you little buckets to put them in.” 

The girls followed Mrs. Parry out to the chicken 
coops. As they were crossing the yard Lillian and Elsie 
saw a rather strange sight. It was a young rooster, 
‘hopping around on one leg. 

“Poor thing!” said Lillian. “How did he lose his leg, 
Mrs. Parry?” 

“That.is quite a story, Lillian,” Mrs. Parry replied; 
“T will tell it to you after we have gathered the eggs.” 

“Mother,” said Lillian, as she took her seat on the 
porch, “we saw a rooster with just one leg, and Mrs. 
Parry is going to tell us a story about him.” 

“It will be very interesting, I am sure,’ said Mrs. 
Harding smiling. : 

“One ’ day) last..stmmer,” -Mrs;-Parry. began, (Mi. 
Parry put a setting of eggs under one of our hens. Day 
and night for three weeks the hen sat on the eggs. All 
the time she thought of the baby chicks that would some 
day hatch out of the eggs. 

“And at last the day came when the little chicks 
were born. Oh, how happy the mother was! She gath- 
ered her little chicks round her and led them out into the 
garden, where she scratched for hours hunting worms 
and seeds for them. 

“One day a chicken hawk came hovering over. The 
hen called to her chicks, and the next minute they were 
all safe under her wings. 

“When the chickens were half grown, something seri- 
ous happened to one of them. This chicken was a little 
white rooster, with brown spots on his wings. He was 
very disobedient, and his mother had a great deal of trouble 
in getting him to mind. : 

“One evening he decided he would go into the hen 
house, where the big hens and rooster stayed at night. 
His mother called him but he would not go to her. He 
went into the henhouse and tried to fly up on the perch, 
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but he could not, for his wings were too small and weak. 
‘Then he settled down in a corner. 

“After a while he decided to go to his mother, but 
when he looked out the night was so dark that he could 
not see where to go. So he went back to the corner of 
the henhouse and went to sleep. Soon he was awakened 
by something biting his leg. He kicked and flapped his 
wings but the thing would not let go and the harder the 
poor little chicken tried to get away the tighter and 
tighter this thing held him until the chicken cried ter- 
ribly with pain in his leg. 

“Still the thing kept biting and biting him, for it was 

a big, hungry rat. 
. “After a time the rat went away, but when he went 
he took one of the chicken’s legs with him. Now you 
know why the chicken you saw a few minutes ago has 
only one leg. One of these days we will kill him for we 
do‘not like to see him hopping around on one leg.” 

As Lillian took her seat in the auto, she said to her- 
self: “I have learned a lesson from the disobedient 
rooster. When I am tempted to disobey my parents I 
hope that I will think of him.” 

Lead members of the class to express their thoughts 
concerning the story. 

Song. Select. one. 

Benediction in concert. 


LESSON FIVE 


Singing: First verse of “Let’s Be Kind to One An- 
other,” (Primary Soong Booka, ol) 

Prayer in concert. 

Singing practice: Second verse of opening song. 

Memory gem: 


“Tittle deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 

Make the earth an Eden 
Like the heaven above.” 


Story: Lena and Libby 


Here is a picture of a little girl I am going to tell you 
about. (Show class a picture of a little girl about 8 years 
of age.) Her name is Lena Johnson. She was born in a 
fumble home in the country, and was loved by every 
little boy and girl who knew her, because of her sweet, 
sunny, happy disposition. 

As the family sat at supper one evening Lena’s little 
heart was pained when her father said he had decided to 
sell his farm and move to the city. It required a great 
effort on her part to hold back the tears. 

Leave her happy home among the hills! Leave the 
dear little school in which she had learned her first les- 
sons! Leave all her little friends, the boys and girls she 
so dearly loved and who in turn loved her just as dearly! 

Lena did not say anything when her father told the 
family what he had made up his mind to do, but that 
night when she went to bed she watered the pillows with 
her tears. 

On a Saturday morning, a few weeks later, the John- 
son family bade their friends good-bye and started for 
their new home in the city. Lena’s little school mates 
gathered to shake her hand for the last time, and to bid 
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her a fond farewell. It was a sorrowful parting for Lena 
and her friends, and many tears were shed. 

The boys and girls watched the wagon in which Lena 
rode, and waved their hands and handkerchiefs till it 
disappeared from view. 

Three days later the family were comfortably settled 
in their new home. It was a beautiful house, neverthe- 
less Lena felt that she would rather have stayed in her 
little home in the country, where she had been born and 
around which clung so many happy memories. 

The next evening the Bishop and one of his counselors 
called at the Johnson home. They welcomed the family 
to the ward and told them they and other officers of the 
ward would do all in their power to make them feel. at 

home. 
: The following Sunday Lena, her brother and two sis- 
ters, were enrolled in the Sunday School. Lena was as- 
signed to the Primary Class, where she was kindly re- 
ceived by the teachers and also by the boys and girls. 
They all shook hands with her, and several of them tried 
to get her to sit beside them, but the teacher kept her 
by her side that morning. 

The next morning, as Lena was having her hair 
combed, her mother noticed that she was trembling, and 
asked her the reason why. ‘ 

In reply she said: “I do not know a single boy or 
girl in the school; I will be an entire stranger.” 

‘The mother patted her gently and said: “Don’t worry, 
you will soon get acquainted. You will find the boys and 
girls just as nice and kind as those you left behind.” 

When Lena entered the school she saw a number of 
boys and girls gathered around the stove. They were 
talking and laughing. They paid no heed to her at all, 
Not one of them spoke to her. 

Lena began to feel shy and homesick. She wished she 
could run home to her mother and have a good ‘cry in her 
loving arms. One little tear drop trembled in her eye and 
seemed ready to fall; but it never did; for, just then, some- 
thing happened. 

Suddenly the outer door flew open, and Libby Taylor, a 
bright-eyed rosy-cheeked girl, rushed in. She brought plenty 
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of the clear, frosty air with her, and she imparted a cheer 
to the schoolroom that had not been there before. 

She walked up to the stove quite as if she were at home, 
and after saying good morning to everybody, her eyes fell 
upon Lena, the new scholar. 

“Good morning!” she said sweetly across the stove pipe. 

Lena brightened up at once, though she answered some- 
what timidly. 7 

“Cold, is it not?” said Libby, pulling off her mittens, and 
holding her red hands over the stove. Then she sent one of 
the plump hands down to the depths of her pocket, and when 
it came out it held a fine, red apple. With her strong fingers 
she split it in two, and, with a smile, she passed the half 
of it to Lena. 

“Do you like apples?” she asked. 

The little girl did like apples very much, and she thought 
none had ever tasted half so nice as this, it was so juicy and 
crisp and tart. 

“My name is: Libby,’ 
“What is yours?” 

“My name is Lena,” replied the other little girl. 

“Well,” said Libby, “do you want to sit by me? There 
is a vacant seat beside mine, and I know the teacher will 
let you.” 

Lena:thought she would like that plan very much, so the 
two girls went off to Libby’s seat, where they chatted hap- 
pily till the bell rang. 

“Where is Lena Johnson?” asked the teacher; and then 
before anybody had time to answer, she espied her seated 
next to merry-faced Libby. The teacher smiled, saying: “I 
see you are in good hands,” and Lena was allowed to keep 
her seat. 

When Lena got home she told her Mama of the kind 
friend she had found in Libby Taylor, and that evening Mrs. 
Johnson called upon Libby to thank her; but Libby said: 
“T only did my duty, for the Bible teaches us to love one 
another.” 
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said the owner of the bright eyes; 


Review. 


Why did Lena feel as she did that morning? 
Why did the other girls not act like Libby? 
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How should boys and girls treat little strangers at school 
and in the ward? 
Lead members of the class to tell of similar experiences 
they may have had. 
Song: First and second verses of “Jesus Wants Me For 
a Sunbeam.” 
Benediction in concert. 
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LESSON SIX 


Singing: First verse of “His Little Ones.” (Kinder- 
garten and Primary Songs, page 6.) 

Prayer in concert. 

Singing practice: Second verse of opening song. 

Memory Gem: 


The Lord will love me 
If only I do 

The things that I know 
Are honest and true. 


Story: Abraham’s Lesson 


Abraham had watched the boys skate up and down the 
sidewalk. If only his father would give him money to buy 
a pair of skates. He had asked him time and time again, 
but each time he received the reply: “Money is too scarce.” 

Tears welled up in Abraham’s eyes. His father was 
stingy, that was all. Abraham would get a pair of skates. 
If his father would not give him the money he would take it. 
He knew where his father and mother kept their extra money. 
He could get enough to buy his skates by taking a little 
each week; they would never miss it. This Abraham did. 

“Well, children,” said Miss Brown (the morning after 
Abraham had taken the final sum for his skates), “just 
think, it is February 12 and school is half over. February 
12. Does that tell you anything?” 

Many anxious hands went up. 

“Abraham may answer,” said Miss Brown. 

“Today is my birthday,” replied Abraham. 

A peal of laughter went over the room. 

“Many happy returns of your birthday,” replied thought- 
ful Miss Brown. 


“Mary, you may tell us who else had a birthday on Feb- 
ruary 12, many years ago,” said Miss Brown. 
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“Abraham Lincoln, one of the presidents of our own 
United States,” answered Mary. 

“Abraham Lincoln,” repeated the teacher, “and we might 
say it is also the birthday of real honesty.” 

“When President Lincoln was a young man he clerked 
in a little country store. One day after a customer had 
gone he noticed he had not given enough change, so he 
walked three miles to correct the slight error. That is one 
of the reasons why the whole United States i is peek tee Pres- 
ident Lincoln today.” 

Thoughts of dishonesty ran very quickly ere Abra- 
ham’s mind. Even now he had a dollar and a half in his 
pocket that did not belong to him. He had taken it from his 
dear father and mother. Did they not do everything they 
could for him? Had father not bought him a new ball and 
bat for his birthday last year? He was sure father and 
mother would give him a present. What if they should 
give him the longed for skates? Why had he not thought of 
this before? If only school were out so he could return 
the money. He did hope his mother would not notice that a 
part of their money was missing before he could return it. 

Abraham did not wait after school for the other boys as 
he usually did; no, instead he ran home just as fast as 
his legs could carry him. 

“Oh! mother,” he cried, bursting into tears as he ap- 
proached her. “I must tell you what I have done. Just 
think, mother,” he said, (as he brought his hand from his 
pocket) “T took this money from the place where you and 
father kept it. Mother, do forgive me. I wanted a pair of 
skates so bad and father would not give me the money to buy 
them, so I took it.” 

Abraham threw himself upon the couch and cried as if his 
heart would break. | 

“Mother forgives you, Abraham, for she knows you have 
learned your lesson never to take anything that does not 
belong to you, no matter how badly you want it.” 

Abraham was in his mother’s arms |when his father en- 
tered with the much longed for skates. 

“Why, what does this mean?” inquired the astonished 
father. ‘Tears on your birthday, Abraham? That will 
never do. Here, open this parcel. It is a gift from mother 
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and me. You will then understand why we did not give you 
the money you asked for. You see, if we had given you the 
money to purchase a pair of skates we would have been at 
a loss to know what to give you on your birthday.” 

Abraham and mother dried their tears, for mother was 
crying, too. She was crying for joy to think her boy had 
found out his mistake before spending the money that did 
not belong to him. 

They told the whole story to Abraham’s father, who said, 


“The Lord will love me 
If only I do 

The things that I know 
Are honest and true.” 


“We forgive you, Abraham, for we are sure you will 
always remember this lesson—never to take that which does 
not belong to you, no matter how badly you wish it.” 

“Father and mother,” replied Abraham, “I thank you 
both for the skates. I have learned my lesson. You need 
not be afraid of me taking anything that does not belong to 
me. From now on I, too, will be ‘Honest Abe.’ I will al- 
ways try to do the things I know to be honest and true.”’— 
Helen Davis. 


Review 


What do you think of Abraham’s way of getting money? 

How might he have earned the money? 

What did Miss Brown tell the class about Abraham Lin- 
coln? 

What effect did Miss Brown’s story have on Abraham? 

How did Abraham feel after he had confessed his fault ? 

What did Abraham say he would try to do? 

What may we learn from this lesson? 

Song: ‘How Can I Learn” (Kindergarten and Primary 
Songs, page 15.) 

Benediction in concert. 
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LESSON SEVEN 


Singing: ‘Two Hands Now Let Us Show’ (Kinder- 
garten and Primary Songs, page 11.) 


Singing practice: ‘How Can I Learn?” (Kindergarten 
and Primary Songs, page 15.) 

Memory Gem: “Do not waste time, for time is what life 
is made of. _ 


Story: A Collector of Waste 


The story I am going to tell you this afternoon is about 
a little boy named Jamie. He was a good little fellow, but, 
like many other boys, he had faults and failings. It is about 
one of these faults that I am going to speak, and tell you 
how Jamie was helped to overcome it. 

Jamie was wasteful, especially with his time, which is a 
very serious thing, for, as we learned in our memory gem, 
“time is what life is made of.” 

One afternoon I was visiting Jamie’s mother.. She had 
just finished writing a letter to her daughter who was on a 
mission in California. 

Calling Jamie to her, his mother said, “Jamie, I want 
you to take this letter to the drug store and post it for me. 
Go as quickly as you can, for I want the letter to go off on 
this afternoon’s mail.” 

Jamie took the letter and started for the drug store, in 
which there was a small post office. As soon as he left the 
house he heard a buzzing sound. I wonder if you could 
guess what it was? Yes, it was a flying machine. Jamie’s 
eyes began to follow it. 

Now, Jamie had seen a flying machine many times be- 
fore, but he stood looking at this one as though it were the 
first he had ever seen. He watched it so long that when he 
got to the drug store he learned that the mail carrier had 
been there, had collected the mail and left for the city. 
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And so because of this waste of time, Jamie’s mother’s 
letter had to lie in the post office till the next day. 

The following Saturday there was a grand parade in 
the city and Jamie had obtained his praents’ permission to 
go and see it; but he loitered around home so long that 
when he got to the city it was impossible for him to find a 
good place from which to view the parade. The streets were 
lined with people, and they were packed so close together 
that there was no room for Jamie to squeeze in between 
them. Oh, how he wished that he had been there on time, 
but wishing did not bring back the wasted moments. 

One evening soon after this Jamie sat on the lawn in 
front of his home, waiting for the curfew to ring, which 
was his bedtime. As he leaned back, with his eyes half 
shut, he heard steps coming nearer, and when he opened his 
eyes he saw a queer little old man standing before him. 

The little old man had a large bag on his back and 
wore a funny pair of spectacles. He nodded to Jamie and ° 
said, ‘Good evening,’ and then he sat down, took off his 
hat and fanned himself with it, as if he felt right at home. 

“Are you a peddler?” asked Jamie, after waiting some 
moments for the old man to speak. 

But the old fellow smiled at this question and shook his 
Heads, -. 

“I will tell you my business,” he said briskly. “I’m 
wy collector.” 

“And what do you collect?” inquired Jamie. “Postage 
stamps, or coins or autographs? I’ve tried collecting all 
those things myself, and I would like to see your col- 
lection ever so much.” 

The old man smiled again. Then he said; “No, I 
don’t collect things of that sort. I’m a collector of waste.” 

“A collector of waste!” said Jamie, much puzzled. 
“Why, I never heard of such a collector before. I don’t 
understand what you mean by waste. Where do you find 
it and what is it like?” 

“That is just what I’m going to tell you,” said the old 
man as he took his heavy bag off his shoulders and laid 
it down. 

“The world is full of waste-collectors like myself, only 
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you have never seen one before. We go about collecting 
everything that human beings waste—time, opportunities, 
money, happiness. All of these things we gather up from 
day to day, and sometimes our loads are heavy, I can tell 
you. Look at this bagful collected today !” 

“Dear me!” said Jamie. “I wish you would show me 
some of the things you have there. Couldn’t you do it?” 

“Tf I show you anything, I will show you your own 
waste, for you’ve given me lots of work today collecting 
it,’ replied the old man severely. 

“Td like to know’what I’ve wasted today!” exclaimed 
Jamie indignantly. Now that’s nonsense.” 

“Tt is, hey?” said the old man, with ‘a cross look. 
“Well, then I’ll prove that it’s true, and [’ll make you own 
it, too, before I go. I have not time to open my bag now, 
but I will read from my memorandum book, the list of all 
you’ve wasted today,’ and he took out a small book and 
turned over the leaves, saying: 

“Tames J yes, here is your acount—now listen. In 
the first place, you wasted thirteen minutes this morning 
lying in bed after you were called and told to get up. Then 
when you were only half dressed you wasted eight minutes 
more looking out of the window at two dogs which were 
fighting. So much before breakfast. In the school you 
lost ten minutes of the study hour drawing pictures in your 
copy book, and you wasted eleven minutes over that news- 
paper you caried to school. 

“When you came home, instead of going directly to 
your room, to wash your face and hands and brush your 
hair, as your mother requested, you spent nine minutes 
grumbling on the stairs before you obeyed her. You stop- 
ped on the street to talk to Tommy Rose, and wasted eleven 
minutes of your music time, besides—”’ 

“Oh, stop, do stop!” cried Jamie, interrupting the old 
man. “Don’t tell me any more about the time I’ve wasted, 
please.” 

“Well, I'll tell you about the other things then for 
example, you saw a bird’s nest robbed today, and never said 
a word, when you might have saved it. When you saw that 
little boy drop his marbles you only laughed at him, when 
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you might have helped to pick them up. You let your 
sister take that long, hot walk to the store this afternoon, 
when you could have gone there so easily on your bicycle.” 

“Well, I hope this is the end of your list.” Jamie said 
in a shamefaced way. 

“By no means! There was another wasted opportunity 
when you were so inattentive to your history lesson in 
school. You flew into a passoin, too, because your shoe- 
string was in a knot. Wasted opportunity for self con- 
trol! You forgot to rise and offer your mother a chair 
when she entered the room. ,Wasted an opportunity to 
be polite! You bought licorice after resolving never to 
buy it again. ‘Wasted money and wasted a good resolution! 
But I have read enough to prove what I said, and I have no 
wish to be disagreeable.” 

The old man closed his book and looked at Jamie with 
serious yet kindly gaze. 

“Take pains, my dear boy,” he said as he picked up his 
bag. “It is in your power to lighten my daily load very much. 
Whenever you are tempted to throw away anything as 
valuable as your time or your opportunities, remember the 
Collector of Waste! But hark! Your mother is calling 
you; don’t waste a moment, I beg. Good night.” 

Jamie sprang from his seat and ran toward the house 
As he went out of the garden he turned and looked back. 
The old man had vanished. 


Review 


What bad habit did Jamie have? 

What do you think of such a habit? 

What was the old man’s business? 

Tell me some of the ways in which Jamie had wasted his" 
time. 

What lesson did Jamie learn from the old man? 

Lead class in recital of memory gem. 

Closing song: First verse and chorus of “My Light 
is But a ‘Little One.” 

Benediction in concert. 
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LESSON EIGHT 


Singing: First verse and chorus of “My Light is but a 
Little One.” 

Prayer in concert. 

Singing practice: Second verse of opening song. 

Memory gem: 


Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love 
Make the earth an Eden 
Like the heaven above. 


A few days ago I read a little poem. I am going to recite 
it to you and then let you tell me what you think of the boy 
and of the two girls mentioned in it. This is the first verse: 


““T love you, mother,’ said little John. 
Then work forgetting, his cap went on, 
And he was off to the garden swing, 
Leaving his mother the water to bring.” 


What do you think of John? 
Now, listen to the second verse: 


’ 


“<“T love you, mother,” said rosy Nell— 
I love you better than tongue can tell.’ 
Then she teased and pouted full half the day, 
Till her mother rejoiced when she went to play.” 


What do you think of Nell? . 
The third verse is about little Fan. This is what it says: 


““T love you, mother,’ said little Fan 
‘Today [ll help you all I can. 
How glad I am that school doesn’t keep.’ 
So she rocked the babe till it fell asleep. 
Then stepping softly, she took the broom 
And swept the floor and dusted the room. 
Busy and happy all day was she— 
Helpful and cheerful as a child could be.” 
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What do you think of little Fan? 


Lead members of the class to tell of little things they can 
do in order to show their love for their mothers and fathers. 

The story I am going to tell you to day is about a little 
boy named Tom and about a gift which he gave to the queen 
of the country in which he lived. 


Story: Tom’s Gift 


Once upon a time in a land far from here, there lived the 
most beautiful queen in the world. She was as good as she 
was beautiful, and so all her people loved her dearly. 

In the good queen’s country there lived a poor little boy 
named Tom. One morning little Tom heard a number of 
men talking together in the market place. 

“Tomorrow is our dear queen’s birthday,” said one. “I 
shall give her a pot of honey, for honey is the sweetest thing 
in the world.” 

“T shall give her a cup made of pure gold,” said another, 
“for gold is the richest thing in the world.” | 

“T shall give her a bird in a golden cage. It will sing to 
her, and everybody knows that music is the most joyous 
thing in the world,” said the third man. 

Poor little Tom walked sadly away. — 

“T Jove the sweet queen as dearly as anyone else does,” 
he sighed, “yet I alone am too poor to get her a gift for her 
birthday.” , 

Suddenly his face brightened. “I know what I can do,” 
he thought. “The queen loves the white flowers that grow 
in the meadow. I will gather a bunch and give it to her 
for her birthday.” 

Off rushed little Tom. He searched the meadow over 
and over, but not a single white flower was in bloom, 
There were only little green buds. 

Little Tom looked at the buds and sighed. “If only one 
bud were open, I could carry it to her,” he whispered. 

“She would love even one sweet flower.” 

“Who would love one sweet flower?” asked a voice. 


Tom turned around. There stood a queer old woman, 
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“Granny Jones,’ everybody called her. She gathered sweet 
smelling herbs, dried them, tied them in bundles and sold 
them to the doctor for medicine. 

“Our beautiful queen would love the flower,” answered 
Tom. “Tomorrow is her birthday and I am too poor to buy 
a gift for her, so I came for some flowers; but you see there 
are none open, not even one.” 

Granny Jones smiled, a queer smile, then she said, 
know where a beautiful white flower grows, a perfect one. 
If you will carry my bundles to town to Dr. Phipps I will 
get this beautiful flower for you and you can take it to the 
queen: 

Tom was delighted to think he was about to get a perfect 
white flower, so he gladly offered to carry the bundles of 
herbs to town, three miles away. 

But before he could go he must run home and tell his 
mother, for none of us should ever promise to go off without 
first getting our mother’s consent. 

| Tom’s mother, too, loved the beautiful queen and was 
proud to think her little boy was willing to walk so far to 
obtain one little flower for her birthday, and she gladly gave 
her consent to his going to town. 

The journey was pleasant and the bundles of herbs were 
not heavy. Coming home seemed longer and very lonesome, 
because it was late and Tom had no one to talk to. In his 
pocket was the money Dr. Phipps had given him for the 
herbs. 

As he came near the place where he had left old Granny 
Jones, there she stood waiting for him, eager to get the 
money. She had the white flower and gave it to Tom in 
exchange for the money. 

“There, Tom, is your sweet white flower,” said Granny 
Jones. 

Tom could hardly speak for joy; but he managed to 
thank her for her kindness to him, and clasping the dear 
white flower gently in his hand hastened home to show his 
mother and to tell her of his journey to town. 

Next day Tom stood timidly at one side and watched all 
the people give their presents to the queen. At last he drew 
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near and handed her his one perfect blussom, saying, “My 
gift, dear queen, is very small, but my love is very great.” 

Tears came into the eyes of the beautiful queen. She 
took the fair flower and stooping down to Tom, she kissed 
his forehead and whispered: “Thank you, dear little Tom. 
I like your gift the best of all. For I know, and you know, 
and everybody knows that love is the best thing in the whole 
world.”—Jennie B. Huffaker. 

Lead members of the class to tell of little acts of kindness 
they can perform to make their parents, teachers and others 
happy. 

Song: “The Dearest Names.” (Kindergarten and Pri-. 
mary Songs, page 54.) 

Benediction in concert. 
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LESSON NINE 


Singing: “Dearest Names.” (From “Kindergarten 
and Primary Songs.”) 

Prayer in concert. 

Singing practice: Second verse of same song. 

Memory Gem: “Honor thy father and thy mother.” 

One afternoon last summer, a little girl was playing 
- hopscotch on the sidewalk in front of her home. Her 
mother was very tired; she had worked hard all day, she 
had still more work to do—prepare supper. The mother 
called the little girl to come and tend the baby. And 
what do you think the little girl did? She began to 
cry. What do you think of the little girl? How did her 
mother feel? What should the little girl have done? 
How would she have felt then? How would her mother 
have felt? 


Story: Miriam 


Now, I am going to tell you a story about another 
little girl, Her name was Miriam. She lived with her 
parents in a land far from here—in a country called 
Egypt. Miriam was loved by all who knew her; she 
was a good, sweet, willing and obedient child, and took 
delight in helping her mother in every way she could. 

The Lord’s people, the children of Israel, were liv- 
ing in Egypt at this time. The Egyptians did not like 
them, and Pharaoh, their king, who was a very wicked 
man, treated them cruelly. He made them his servants, 
and compelled them to work very hard. 

Now the children of Israel wanted to leave Egypt and 
to go back to their own land, the land of Canaan. They 
pleaded with the Pharaoh to let them go, but he would not. 

The children of Israel prayed often to the Lord. They 
told him about the cruel way in which they were being 
treated by the Egyptians and pleaded with Him to help 
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them to get away from their enemies. The Lord heard 
and answered their prayers, as you will hear. 

Then the Pharaoh did a terrible thing. He sent out 
word that all the baby boys born to the Lord’s people _ 
should be drowned in the river Nile. What an awful 
thing to do! When the children of Israel heard of what 
the King had commanded, their souls were filled with 
sorrow and they cried bitterly. They prayed to the Lord 
and told him about the terrible thing the King had 
.ordered to be done. And the Lord heard their prayers, 
and began to prepare the way for them to make their 
escape from Eg eypt, and to get away from their enemies. 

At this time a baby boy was born in an Israelite fam- . 
ily. He was a beautiful child. His parents dearly loved 
him, as did also his little sister, whose name was 
Miriam. They felt that they would almost die of grief 
if their darling boy were thrown into the river. How 
could they hide their child, so that he would not be 
found by the wicked men who had been appointed by 
the King to carry out his terrible decree ?. 

For three months they kept the baby hid, so the 
King and his servants did not know that the child was 
born. Then the father and mother saw that they could 
not hide their little one any longer. They prayed to 
the Lord to help them, and he told them what to do. 

The father said, “Mother, I know what to do. We 
will get some rushes and make a basket. We will take 
the basket down to the river, put our baby in it and leave 
him there. When the King’s daughter comes down to 
the river to bathe, she will find the babe. She will take 
the child home with her and ask her father, the King, to 
let her keep him. And then our baby’s life will be 
saved.” 

“That is a good idea, father,” said the mother, “We 
will do as you say.” 

And little Miriam, who was standing by, clapped her 
hands with delight. Then she put her arms around her 
father’s neck and kissed him. “I am so glad, father,” 
she said, “that you have found a way by which we can 
save our baby.” 

So the father made a basket of rushes. "Then the 
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~ mother took the baby, the father carried the basket, and, 
with little Miriam walking by their side, they went down 
to the river. 

When they came to the place where they decided to 
leave the baby, the mother put the babe in the basket and 
covered him with a nice, soft quilt. Then she bent down 
and kissed him and said, “May the Lord watch over you 
and take care of you, my darling.” Miriam and her father 
also kissed the babe. 

Then the*iather turned’ to his little. girl and. said, 
“Now, Miriam, we are going to leave you to watch the 
baby. Go over there and hide in the bushes. After a 
while the King’s daughter will come to the river to bathe. 
Then she will find our baby. When she does, you will 
come out of your hiding place and ask her if she would 
like ‘you to get) her a nurse for the baby. If she says 
‘Yes,’ you can come for mother. Now, be a good girl 
and do just as I have told you.” 

Little Miriam kissed her father and mother and told 
them she would obey them. She went and hid in the 
bushes and her father and mother returned to their home. 

Little Miriam did her work well: she kept her eyes 
all the time on the little basket in which her baby brother 
lay. Suddenly she heard voices. Her heart beat fast. 
The King’s daughter and the maids were coming. Miriam 
saw them through the bushes, but they did not see her. 

When the King’s daughter came to the river she saw 
the little basket. She told her maids to bring it to her. 
They did so, and she found the little baby in it. The 
babe was crying, and its cries touched the heart of the 
king’s daughter. 

Then little Miriam came from her hiding place. She 
asked the King’s daughter if she would like her to go 
and get a nurse for the baby. The King’s daughter told 
her to do so. 

Miriam ran to her home and brought her mother. 
The King’s daughter said to Miriam’s mother, “Take 
this child and nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy 
wages.” | 

There was great rejoicing in the home when the 
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mother and Miriam returned with the baby. Miriam’s 
father took his little girl in his arms, kissed her and said, 
“Miriam, you are a good girl. The Lord will bless you 
for what you did today.” 

The baby grew and in time he was taken to the 
King’s palace. The King’s daughter claimed him as her 
son. She called him Moses, because he was taken out 
of the water. 

Moses grew up and became a great man. The Lord 
called him to do a great work—to lead His people Israel 
from Egypt to the Promised Land. 

(Show the class a picture of Moses in the bullrushes.) 


Review 


How did King Pharaoh treat the Lord’s people? 

What terrible order did he give? 

How was the baby Moses saved? 

What did little Miriam do to help save the life of 
her brother? 

(Lead the children to tell of ways in which they can 
help their parents.) 

Singing: First verse and chorus of “Dearest Names.”’) 

Benediction in concert. 
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LESSON TEN 


Singing: First verse and chorus of ‘There is a Name,” 
(Kindergarten and Primary Songs.) 

Prayer in concert. 

Singing practice: Second verse of opening song. 

Memory Gem: 


“Give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you.” 


Show the children a picture of a beautiful woman. 
Lead them to tell what they think of her—the good qual- 
ities she possesses, etc. "Then show them a picture of a 
beautiful little girl. Who, do you think, this little girl 
is? What do you think of this little girl? Why does the 
little ‘girl look so happy? 

Now, I have got something wrapped up in this paper. 
I am sure you never could guess what it is, so I will show 
WetOnyou,. (Exhibit. a-small mirror.) “Let two, or, three 
children look in the mirror and tell what they see.) 

Tell, in your own language, the following story: 


Story: The Mirror 


A long, long time ago, there dwelt a father and mother 
whose little daughter was as beautiful as the sunlight 
itself. 

But one day, the father was called to the city where 
the king dwelt, and so was forced to say good-bye to his 
beautiful daughter for the first time in her short life. 

Now the child’s mother had never been away from 
her home in all her life; and so when the father went so 
far away she was frightened. She was sure some dread- 
ful thing would happen to him, and still she was very 
proud; for he was the first man in that town that had 
ever been called by the king to the great city. 
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At last the time came for the father to come back. 
The fond mother—as mothers in all time have done— 
dressed herself and the beautiful child in their very pret- 
tiest dresses and together they waited his coming. 

By and by he came; and he brought with him many 
presents for both mother and child, and besides he had 
marvelous stories to tell of the wonderful far-off city. 

“T have brought you a most strange present,” he said 
to his wife. “It is called a mirror. Something we have 
never had in our village, and I think no one of us ever 
even heard of one before.” 

Then he gave the little box to his wife, saying, “Tell 
me what you see.” 

She opened it. There lay a piece of shining metal. 
It was ornamented with frosted silver, carved in birds 
and flowers. “How beautiful!” said the wife. “How it 
shines! and how beautiful the birds and flowers are!” 

“Look closely ‘into it,’ “satdy the husband, efandten 
me what else you see.” | ) 

The good wife raised it and looked into it. 

“Why,” she cried, “I see a beautiful woman’s face. 
How her eyes shine; and what a bright, shining face 
she has. And her lips are moving as if she were talking. 
And—how strange!—she has a dress of blue exactly like 
my own!” 

How the husband laughed. How proud he was that 
he knew something no one else in the village knew. 

“Dear wife,’ said he, “it is your own beautiful face 
you see; it is your own laughing eyes; for this i is a mirror 
and it shows everything that is held before it.” 

“How wonderful!’ was all the amazed wife could 
say; and all day long she and her little daughter looked 
into the mirror and laughed and talked with it. 

But then it came into the thought of the mother, 
‘How vain Lam: lam wery..foolish.”’ 

And she hid the mirror away and never allowed her- 
self to take one tiny peep into it. 

Years passed away; the little child had grown to bea 
young woman as beautiful as her own mother. Indeed, 
she was so exactly like her mother that one could hardly 
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tell them apart except that one was a little older than 
the other. | 

But one day the good mother grew very ill. She 
knew that she had only a few hours to live, and her 
heart was very heavy to think that her dear child would 
soon forget her. 

“Dear child,” said she, “I am going away to leave you. 
But here is a little mirror. Promise me that every morn- 
ing and night you will look into it, for you will see me 
there and then you will know that I am watching over 
you always. When you are happy you will see ‘that I 
am happy; and when you are sad you will see that I am 
sad with you.” 


Then the mother died and the child was left alone 
with her father. 


But she was not sad, for she had the wonderful mirror. 
Every night and morning she looked into it and saw her 
mother’s face looking up into hers. 


_ Every night she told the face in the mirror all that 
had happened during the day; and the mother spoke back 
always, though she could not hear what she said. 


Whenever she had joyous news to tell, the mother’s 
face was always joyous, and when she had sad news to 
tell the mother’s face was always filled with sad sym- 
pathy. | : 

So the child lived on, growing sweeter and lovelier 
every day; for she thought always only such thoughts 
as she would like her mother to see, and did only those 
things that her mother would like to know she had done. 

“Dear mother’s face grows kinder and sweeter ev- 
ery day,’ said she to her father one day. 

The father’s eyes filled with tears. “Yes, dear child,” 
said he, “it does; and your own face grows every day 
more like your mother’s. And it will be so ae SO 
long as you are good and true.” 

One day a handsome young prince came riding 
through the town. “Who is that lovely maiden?” said 
he as he passed the home of this sweet young woman. 
“For never in my life have I seen a face so sweet. Would 
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that she might dwell with me in my palace and be my 
princess!” 

And so it came about that one day the beautiful 
daughter left her father’s home to be a princess. And 
never till she reached the great city where the grand 
ladies all had mirrors, did she know that it was her own 
face she had been looking into all those years. 

But now she understood; and she loved her sweet 
mother all the more now that she knew her mother had 
taken this way to help her to grow good and true, when 
she could no longer herself guide and teach her.— 
selected: 


Review 


What did the little girl’s father bring from the city? 

What did the woman see when she looked in the 
mirror? 

What did the woman tell her little girl to do? 

What did the little girl see when she looked in the 
mirror? ae 

Whose face did she think it was? 

Whose face-did she see? 

What made her face so beautiful? 

Lead the children to tell of things their mothers do 
to make them happy, and of things they should do in 
order to make their mothers happy. 

Song: First verse and chorus of opening song. 

Benediction in concert. 
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LESSON ELEVEN 


Singing: First verse of “My Light is but a Little One,” 
(S. S. Song Book, No. 151) 

Prayer in concert. 

Singing practice: Second verse of same song. 

Memory gem: 


“My duty I must never shirk; 
For no one else can do my work” 


Show the class a picture of two boys about the same age 
(8 years). This is a picture of two little boys. They are 
twins ; they were born the same day. One of them is named 
George, the other is called Willie. Which of them do you 
think is Willie? These little boys are brothers. They 
are children of the same parents; they live in the same 
home; they attend the same school, and yet they are just as 
different as two little people could be. George likes mush 
for breakfast; Willie does not. George likes milk; Willie 
prefers water; George gets out of bed as soon as he is cal- 
led; Willie turns over and lies a little longer. George is 
careful; he takes good care of his school book; Willie is’ 
careless; there are two leaves torn from his Reader already. 
George brushes his teeth three times a day without being 
told; Willie has to be told each time. So, you see there is, 
as I have said, a great difference between these two little 
fellows. 


Story: The “Slacker” 


Willie has a very bad habit. His mother noticed it 
first, about two years ago. Willie and George and some 
other boys were playing mumble peg one afternoon on the 
lawn in front of Willie’s home. Willie’s mother came to 
the door and said: “Willie, I want you to run up to the 
store and get me a quart of milk.” 
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“Oh, mother, let George go,” he said; “it is my turn to 
p ay.” | 

George got up quickly, took the empty milk bottle and 
the money, and was off to the store in a jiffy. When he 
came back he was eating a piece of candy the grocer had 
given him. Then Willie wished that he had gone on the 
errand. , 

The following Saturday Willie’s mother said, “Willie, 
Sister Johnson has just telephoned that her vacuum cleaner 
is out of order. She has asked for the loan of ours. Run 
down with it.” 

“Why, mother,” said Willie, “I was just going out to 
nail a board on my rabbit pen. George is not doing any- 
thing; let him go.” 

The next minute George was on his way to Sister John- 
son’s home carrying the vacuum cleaner on his shoulder. 
In a little while he came back, a very happy look on his face. 

Taking a dime out of his pocket, he showed it to his 
brother, Willie. 

“Where did you get it?” Willie asked. 

Sister Johnson gave it to me, to take me to the picture 
show next Friday evening.” | 
When Willie saw the happy look on George’s face and 
saw the dime in his hand, he wished that he had taken the 

vacuum cleaner to Sister Johnson. 

The following Saturday morning, Willie and George 
were sitting on the front porch of their home when the 
Bishop came along. 

“Good morning, boys,” said the good man. 

“Good morning, Bishop,’ George and Willie answered. 

“Willie,” said the Bishop, “you know that Brother Wil- 
son is on a mission. His lawn needs cutting. Wouldn’t 
you like to go and do that little job for Sister Wilson?” 

“T can’t go this morning, Bishop,” said Willie; “I am 
going to weed the garden. But George will go.” 

“Yes, Bishop,” said George, “I will be pleased to go.” 

Going to the woodshed, George got out the lawn mower 
and was soon on his way to Sister Wilson’s. Willie, in- 
stead of going to weed the garden, got a story book and be- 
gan reading. He decided to put the weeding off until 
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George came back; then he would get his brother to help 
him. | 
George was gone nearly two hours. When he came back 
he held in his hand a quarter, which he showed to Willie. 

“Did Sister Wilson give you that for cutting her lawn?” 
Willie asked. | 

““Course not,” answered George. “She wanted to pay 
me, but I told her to send the money to Brother Wilson; 
that he needed it to help him in his missionary work.” 

“Then who gave you the quarter?” Willie asked. 

“Brother Turner,” answered George. “He lives next to 
Sister Wilson, and he came out and asked me if I wouldn’t 
cut his lawn, too. Now you know how I got the money.” 

When Willie saw the bright quarter in George’s hand 
he wished that he had done what the Bishop had asked him 
to do—cut Sister Wilson’s lawn. 

The next Saturday morning, as Willie’s father was leav- 
ing home to go to his work, he said, “Willie, | have decided 
to go fishing this afternoon and will take you and George 
with me. I want you to get me some bait. You will find 
lots of angle worms down in the pasture.” 

“Why, father,’ said Willie, “I have to go to town this 
morning to take back a book I borrowed from the library. 
George will get the bait.” 

This made Willie’s father a little angry, but he did not 
speak; he just closed the door and went to his work. 

George hunted up an empty tomato can, took a spade 
and went off to the pasture to gather worms. He came back © 
an hour later with a good supply of bait. 

That afternoon the father and his two boys drove to 
the river. George baited the hooks for his father, but 
Willie lay down in the shade of a tree and began reading 
a book he had brought with him. The fishing was good and 
Mr. Harper caught a nice string of fish. 

After a while, Willie closed his book and went to where 
his father and brother were. Just as he came up to them, 
his father caught a large fish. Willie said, “Father, please 
let me fish awhile.” 

“No,” said his father, “You had better go back and fin- 
ish your book. George will do the rest of the fishing. 
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This morning I asked you to get me some worms, but you 
wouldn’t. You said, ‘Let George get them.’ Now you want 
to fish but you can’t. Willie you have a very bad habit: 
you try to get out of doing everything you are asked to do. 
You are a little slacker. One afternoon, a short time ago, 
your mother asked you to go to the store for a bottle of 
milk, <You'said, “Let George go. “George aventand cot 
a piece of candy. A few days later your mother asked you 
to take the vacuum cleaner to Sister Johnson. You said, 
‘Mother, let George go.’ George went, and came back with 
ten cents. One morning the Bishop told you he would like 
you to go and cut Sister Wilson’s lawn. You said you 
couldn’t, but George would go. George went and returned 
with a quarter of a dollar, which you would have got 1f you 
had gone and cut the lawn.” 

Tears were in Willie’s eyes. He hung his head for a 
little while. Then he looked up into his father’s face and 
said, ““Father, I haven’t treated George right and I am sorry.” 
Then. taking his brother’ by the hand he ‘said,°“George, I 
want you to forgive me. In future, when I’m asked to do a 
thing, I won’t say, “Let George do it’.” 


Review 


What are the names of the two boys mentioned in the © 
story? 

What was the difference between them? 

What bad habit did Willie have? 

What lesson did Willie’s father teach his boy? 

What did Willie say to his father and brother? 

Singing: Second verse of “My Light is but a Little One.” 

Benediction in concert. 
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LESSON TWELVE 


Singing: First verse of “Jesus Bids Us Shine.” (Pri- 
mary Song Book, No, 12) 

Prayer in concert. 

Singing practice: Second verse of opening song. 


Memory gem: “A place for everything and everything 
in its place.” | 


Story: Ellen and Fanny 


(Show the class a picture of a little girl about 8 years 
of age.) | Here isa picture of a little- girl 1 am going 
iOeteleyou about, ‘Liermamelisni lens ssheris-onesot: the 
finest little girls I have ever known. 

Ellen is a great help to her mother, both before she goes 
to school and after she returns home. I wonder if you 
could tell me of ways in which she helps. (Lead the children 
to tell.) . : 

Ellen is also one of the cleanest, neatest, tidiest, little 
girls I have ever seen. Whenever she comes home from 
school she puts her satchel, hat and anything that might be 
used in school in their proper places. 

I wish that you could take a peep into Ellen’s bedroon. 
It is as clean as a new pin. Ellen takes care of her own 
room; that is part of the work she does each day. On 
the wall, beside her bed, hangs a little motto which Ellen says 
has helped her greatly. It is the memory gem we recited a 
few minutes ago. (Let children repeat the gem). This 
little gem has become a part of Ellen’s life. 

(Show the class a picture of another little girl, about the 
same age as Ellen.) Here is a picture of another little girl I 
am going to tell you about. Her name is Fanny. She 
lives on the same street as Ellen and attends the same school. 

But she is not at all like Ellen. There is as much dif- 
ference between these two girls as there is between chalk 
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and cheese. I have told you some of Ellen’s good qualities ; 
I wonder if you remember them. (Lead children to tell.) 

Fanny was not at all careful, especially with her small 
things, such as thimble, crochet needles, or any thing of the 
kind. When anything was wanted it could never be found 
in the place it ought to be in. Fanny would come home 
from school and throw her bonnet and wraps in a heap upon 
a chair or box, and when she wanted them again they were 
not there; they were hung up or put in a proper place by 
some member of the family. But Fanny is much more care- 
ful and tidy now, and I will tell you what brought about 
the change. 

It was Easter Sunday morning and Fanny was on her 
way to Sunday School. She arrived at the meeting house as 
the school was singing the last verse of the opening song, 
“Never Be Late for the Sunday School Class.” As she 
took her place beside Ellen she said: “Seems to me that is 
the song they sing every time I am late.” 

Ellen smiled but did not say anything in reply. 

After school, as Ellen and Fanny were walking along 
together, Ellen said: ‘Fanny, I would like you to come home 
with me; I want to show you the nice things I received 
yesterday from my sister in California.” 

When the girls arrived at Ellen’s home, Ellen took 
Fanny up to her room where she had the box of presents her 
sister had sent her. Fanny took the articles up one by one 
and examined them. “Beautiful!” she said, as she put each 
little present back in its place. | 

Ellen kept on talking. Fanny was silent, She was 
thinking—thinking of the difference between her room and 
Ellen’s room. And O! what a difference there was! Fan- 
ny remembered that she had not cleaned nor dusted her 
room in two weeks. That morning the quilt had fallen off 
her bed and she had left it lying’ on the floor; the bureau 
drawers she had left open; her night dress she had left 
lying on the bed, and there were a number of other things 
out of place. 

Just then she saw, in a corner of Ellen’s room a beautiful 
doll, lying on a neat little bed, and beside it a nice box of doll 
dishes. 
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“What a pretty doll,’ she said as she picked it up and 
stroked its golden hair. 

“Yes,” said Ellen, “that is\my first doll and these are 
my first set of dishes.” 

Fanny looked at her in astonishment. She thought of her 
first doll. It had been broken and had been thrown away 
years before. She thought also of her first set of dishes. 
One by one they had been broken until there was not a 
single one left. She thought of other Christmas presents 
she had received and of how careless she had been with them. 
And as she thought of these things a blush of shame came 
to her cheeks. 

The little visit to Ellen’s room taught Fanny one of the 
best lessons she ever learned. I wonder if you could tell me 
what it was? 

Song: Second verse of opening song. 

Benediction in concert. 


LESSON THIRTEEN 


Singing: First verse of “Far, far, Away on Judea’s 
Plains.’ (Deseret Sunday School Songs, No. 81.) 

Prayer in concert. 

Singing practice: Second verse of opening song. 

Memory gem: “Little children, love one another.” 


Story: God’s Great Gift to the World 


A long, long time ago God, our Heavenly Father, 
promised to send a great gift to the people of this world. 
He promised to send them a Savior, who would teach them 
to love one another and how to make each other happy. 

The people waited a long time for the Savior to come. 

One day an angel came down to earth to tell a great 
secret to a woman whose name was Mary. She was a most 
beautiful and holy woman. The angel told Mary that the 
Heavenly Father loved her, and that he was going to send 
her a baby boy, who would grow to be the greatest man on 
earth. 

Mary was very glad when she heard this, and, in her 
heart she gave thanks and praise to God. 

Mary had promised a man named Joseph, who was her 
cousin, that she would marry him. ‘So the angel went to 
Joseph and told him to marry Mary, to take her to his home 
and to be very kind to her, for God had chosen her to be the 
mother of his own dear Son, the Savior of the world. 

Joseph did all that the angel told him to do. 

Joseph and Mary lived in a little town called Nazareth. 
The ruler wanted to know how many people he was ruler 
over, so he sent out an order that all the men and women 
should go to their own towns in order to be registered. 
Joseph and Mary had to go to Bethlehem. 


Now, Bethlehem was a long way from Nazareth, and 
Joseph and Mary had to travel a number of days to get there. 
When they arrived they found the inn, or hotel, filled with 
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people. There was no room for them, so they had to go to 
a stable. 

Joseph made Mary a soft bed on which to lie down and 
rest. And what do you think happened that night? God 
sent Mary the baby boy he had promised her, his own Son, 
Jesus. O how happy she felt when she held the babe in 
her arms! Joseph, too, was filled with joy, and he and Mary 
bowed their heads and offered up a prayer of thanksgiving 
and praise to their Heavenly Father. 

At the time Jesus was born there were shepherds on 
the hills near Bethlehem, keeping watch over their flocks 
by night, lest wild animals should come and kill some of 
them. Suddenly the shepherds saw a great light in the sky, 
and as they stood gazing at it an angel came down 
and stood before them. The shepherds were frightened, 
but the angel said to them: “Fear not; for behold I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 
For unto you is born this day in the city of David a Savior, 
which is Christ the Lord.” | 

The angel told the shepherds to go to Bethlehem and 
there they would find the baby Jesus “wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger.” 

The shepherds hastened to Bethlehem, and there they 
found Joseph and Mary and the baby Jesus. When they 
saw the baby they gave thanks and praise to their Heavenly 
Father, for they felt in their hearts that Jesus was the 
Savior which God had promised to send into the world. 

The shepherds told the people all that they had seen 
and heard, and in a short time the news of the Savior’s 
birth was being carried to all parts of the land. 


Review 
Show the class a picture of the adoration of the shep- 
herds and let them retell the story. 
Story: Playing Santa Claus 


“Come on, children, we must be off,” called Mr, Adams. 
In a very short time two happy children, a boy and a 
girl, with warm coats and mittens, fur caps and overshoes to 
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keep out the cold, ran to their papa, asking so many ques- 
tions and talking so fast that he clapped both hands over 
his ears. Then they all laughed and hurried out to the 
gate where the auto was waiting. 

It was just one week before Christmas, and where do 
you think these children were going? Yes, they were go- 
ing to the city, to the stores, to see all the toys and other 
pretty things that Santa Claus had there for papas and 
mamas, boys and girls. 

The stores were crowded with people, and there were 
so many things to be seen that we cannot name them all. 
(Let children tell of things.) 

Grace and Frank selected what they wanted “most of 
all” for Santa Claus to bring to them, and they felt very 
happy as they started for one! for in Frank’s pocket was 
a beautiful fountain pen, to be hung on the Christmas tree 
for papa, and done up in a neat parcel in Grace’s hand 
satchel was a lace collar for mama. Wouldn’t papa and mama 
be surprised on Christmas morning, for the gifts were to 
be kept a secret. 

The snowflakes were falling faet when the children and 
their father left the store. As Frank was passing out he saw a 
boy about his own size kneeling beside a bright, red sled, with 
shining runners and a large dog’s head painted on top. 

“Hello, Charlie! Is that what you want Santa Claus 
to bring to you?” 

“Oh, just look at it, Frank! Isn’t it a beauty?” ex- 
claimed Charlie, as he held up the sled and patted it. 

“Tt is a beauty. You had better leave word for Santa 
Claus to bring that to you. Grace and I have just chosen 
what we want. ‘Good-bye, Charlie,” and Frank hastened 
off to join his father and sister. 

Charlie stood looking at the sled and wondering how he 
could get word to Santa Claus. There were so many people 
in the store and he had no paper nor pencil to write a letter. 

He pulled a lot of things out of his pockets, and there, 
sure enough, was a small piece of chalk. Turning the 
sled upside down, he wrote on the bottom of it his name— 
Charlie Gray. “There, when Santa Claus sees that he will 
surely know how much I want it.” 
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The snow fell faster and faster, and though Charlie’s 
clothes were thin and his shoes were full of holes he did — 
not mind the wet and cold, for his heart was happy. 

Christmas morning Frankie Adams was up by day- 
light to see if Santa Claus had remembered to bring him 
a rocking horse. Yes, there by the tree was a fine, large 
horse, and something else. What could it be? Yes, it 
was the very sled Charlie Gray had wanted so badly. 

Frankie looked at all the pretty things and then he had 
a ride on his wonderful horse. But he did not feel happy, 
for he kept thinking how disappointed Charlie Gray would be. 

“ TI believe I will do it,’ he-said at last. “My old 
sled will do me this winter.” Boots, cap and coat were 
put on and soon he was out on the sidewalk pulling the 
new sled after him and whistling a merry tune. He was the 
happiest boy in town. 

Charlie Gray slept late. His mother did not wake him, 
for. she knew how disappointed he would be when he found 
that there was no sled for him: for they were poor, and 
it took all the mother earned to provide them food and 
clothes. 

The sun was up when Charlie opened his eyes. He 
jumped out of bed and ran to look for his sled, but he 
could not find it. When his mother asked him to go out 
for a scuttle of coal his eyes were so full of tears that he 
could hardly see. As he opened the door, bang came some- 
thing into the room. It was a pretty, red sled, with a dog‘s 
head painted on it. 

Charlie grabbed it and called to his mama to come 
and see. .“Isn’t Santa Claus good? Oh, I do thank him 
so much! I will give all the boys a ride on it.” 

“But can it really be for you?” his mother asked. 

“To be sure it is for me. See.’ Over went the sled. 
and there on the bottom was his name written with chalk. 


Review 


Whom did Frank see as he was leaving the big store? 
What was Charlie doing? 
What things did Frank have that Charlie did not enjoy? 
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What did Frank find beside the tree Christmas morn- 
ing? 

Whom did he think about when he saw the sled? 

What did he decide to do? 

How did Frank feel after he had laid the sled at the 
door of Charlie’s home? 

Lead the children to tell of ways in which they can 
help others. 

Closing song: Same as opening. 

Benediction in concert. 
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LESSON FOURTEEN 


Singing: First verse and chorus of “Jesus Wants Me 
tera Sunbeam: 1UD5S.°S. ‘songs, No, 211) 

Prayer in concett. 

Singing practice: Second verse of opening song. 

Memory gem: Do to others as you would have others 
do to you. 


Story: How Fred Was Cured of a Bad Habit 


This is what Jesus taught His disciples. It is what 
He wants us to do—to do to others as we would like others 
to do to us. Lead members of the class to tell of ways in 
which they should treat little friends and playmates. 

(Show the class a picture of a little boy.) Here is a 
picture of a little boy. His name is Fred. He lives a long 
way from here, hundreds of miles. He has a little brother 
named Sam. 

Fred is a very fine little fellow. He takes delight in 
helping in the home. (Lead the pupils to tell of ways in 
which they think Fred helps.) 

I have told you about Fred’s good qualitites. Now 
I am going to tell you about a very bad habit he had, and 
how he was cured of it. 

I am sure you could not guess what Fred’s bad habit 
was, so I will tell you. He took delight in teasing, annoy- 
ing, yes, and even in hurting his little brother. Many times 
he made Sam cry by pulling his hair, nipping his ears, 
twisting his nose, and by pinching him. 

Fred treated his little schoolmates in much the same 
way. At recess, when little girls would be skipping, he would 
catch hold of the rope and spoil their pleasure. At other 
times he would go over to where little boys were playing 
football and would run off with the ball, thus putting an 
end to the boys’ play. 
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In fact, Fred was a regular little bully. All his school- 
mates were afraid of him. 

When school resumed, after the Christmas holidays, a 
new boy was enrolled in Fred’s class. His name was Joe. He 
had been born and reared in the country, but his parents 
had now moved to the city. Joe was just the same age as 
Fred, but he was not tall. 

(Show the class a picture of another boy.) Here is a 
picture of Joe. You see what a bright, strong, healthy look- 
ing little fellow he is. Besides being bright and strong 
and healthy, Joe was also brave and manly. 

For some reason, which I do not know, Fred did not 
like Joe. He called him “The kid from the country” and 
made fun of his red hair. But Joe did not seem to care. He 
just laughed when Fred called him nicknames and poked fun 
at him. One day at noon, Joe and three other boys were 
playing marbles when Fred came along. Fred stood looking 
at Joe and his companions for a few minutes, then stepping 
over to the ring he gave a kick and scattered the marbles 
in every direction, then ran off. 

Joe Lindsay’s face turned red like crimson and his eyes 
flashed with anger. Then he started after Fred. Over- 
taking him, he tripped him with his foot, and Fred fell 
heavily to the ground, with Joe on top of him. 

The boys and girls gathered round and began chee 

“Good boy, Joe!” they shouted. ‘Teach the bully a les- 
son. Teach him to treat others as he would like others 
to treat him.” 

Joe gave Fred a good licking. He made his nose bleed 
and blackened one of his eyes. 

Fred looked a sight as he started for home, bawling 
like a baby. His mother washed the blood from his face 
but she could not heal his blackened eye. 

When Fred’s father came home from work that evening 
and saw his son’s blackened eye he asked Fred what had 
happened. Fred told the truth about the matter and said 
he guessed he deserved to be punished for the way in which 
he had treated Joe and his schoolmates. 

After supper Fred and his father were sitting in the 
parlor. “Tred,” said the father, “when mother and Sam join 
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' us I will tell a story I learned in Sunday School when I was 
a boy like you. 
This is the story Fred’s father told: 


DAVID AND GOLIATH 


Many, many years ago there lived in a country far 
across the sea a great giant. He was taller and stronger than 
any other man. He was dressed in a suit of metal. In 
his hand he carried a long spear and at his side hung a 
great, sharp sword. 

He hated the Lord’s people and they were afraid of 
him. No one among them would dare to fight him. 

One day there came to the place where the Lord’s 
people were a young man named David. He had come to pay 
a visit to his brothers and to bring them presents from 
their father.’ 

They told him about the great giant of whom even the 
king himself was afraid. While they were talking the 
giant came out of his tent. 

“See, there he is!” said David’s brothers. “Isn’t he a 
terrible-looking fellow?” 

“T would not be afraid to fight him,” said David. “One 
day, when I was tending my father’s sheep, a lion came 
and was about to carry off a lamb. I prayed to my Heavenly 
Father to help me. Then I felt brave and strong. I ran 
and seized the lion and killed him. 

“Another day a bear came. Again I prayed, and again 
I received strength and courage from our Father in Hea- 
ven. I killed the bear also. Now, I am sure that He who 
helped me kill the lion and the bear would help me kill this 
wicked giant.” 

When the king heard about David he sent for him. 
“IT have been told, ” said the king .to David, “that you are 
not afraid of the great giant, the enemy of the Lord’s 
people, and that you are willing to go out and fight him.” 

“That is true,” said David. 

“T am afraid he would kill you,” said the king. 

“I.am not afraid,’ said David. ' “The Lord, helped me 
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kill a lion and a bear, and I am sure he would help me 
kill the giant.” 

The king was pleased with David’s faith and courage. 
He dressed David,in a suit of metal and fastened a sword 
at his waist. But David said he could not fight that way, 
and asked the king to let him fight his own way—with a 
sling and stones. 

David went to a stream and took from it five smooth 
stones, which he put in a little bag under his coat. Then 
he went forth to fight the giant. 

When the giant saw David he laughed at him. “The 
idea of that young fellow coming to fight me,” he said. “TI 
will soon kill him and will give his body to the wild beasts.” 

David stood some distance from the giant. He called 
out to the great, big bully: “You come against me with a 
sword and a spear, but I come to you in the name of the 
Lord. He will deliver you into my hands, and I will kill 
you, and the Lord’s people will fear you no more.” 

Then David walked toward the giant. When he was 
near enough so that he could get a good aim, he took out his 
sling and hurled a stone at the giant. The stone struck the 
giant in the forehead and he fell to the ground. Then 
David ran forward, and cut off the giant’s head. 

And that day the Lord’s people rejoiced and gave 
thanks and praise to God. 

“Now, Fred,” said the father, addressing his son, “you 
remind me of the giant in the story. You have been playing 
the part of the bully. Day after day you have made your 
little brother cry by pulling his hair, twisting his nose and 
by pinching him, You have bullied your little schoolmates. 
But today you met your match in Joe Lindsay, just as the 
giant met his match in David.” : 

“Please say no more, father,” said Fred. “I have 
had enough for one evening. I think I have learned my 
lesson.” 


And he had. 


Review 


What were some of Fred’s good qualities ? 
What was his bad habit? 
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What led to the fight on the school grounds? 

What do you think of Joe? 

‘How was Fred like the giant in the story? 

What effect did the story have on Fred? 

Song: Second verse and chorus of “Jesus Wants Me 
for a Sunbeam.” 

Benediction in concert. 
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LESSON FIFTEEN 


Singing: First’ verse of “Jesus Once Was a Little 
Child.” (Deseret Sunday School Songs, No. ) 

Prayer in concert. 

Singing practice: Second verse of opening song. 

Memory gem: “Ask and ye shall receive.” 

Approach the lesson by asking the children a few pre- 
liminary questions. Lead them to tell about things they 
have received from their fathers and mothers. 





Story: How a Newsboy’s Prayer Was Answered 


Mr. Weston and his wife were sitting on the porch of 
their fine, comfortable home one evening in June. Mr. 
Weston was reading the evening paper and his good wife 
was putting the finishing touches on a piece of crochet 
work. 

They had two children; James, a boy of twelve years, 
and Mary who had just turned ten. James and Mary were 
in the house washing the dinner dishes. 

- Their work done, they joined their parents on the front 
porch. Mary sat down and began reading a book. James 
went over to his father and putting an arm around his neck 
said: “Dad, I’m just crazy for a bicycle. Robert Harper 
has got one. Its a beauty, and he says it cost only thirty- 
five dollars.” 

“Thirty-five dollars is a lot of money,” said Mr. Weston. 
“Tow did Robert get that much?’ 

“Te earned it running messages, after school, for the 
People’s Drug Store,” answered James. Then he added: 
“And I know how I can earn enough to get me a bicycle.” 

“How?” asked his father, getting rather interested. 

“By delivering papers; said, James: | Te beheveaeMr. 
White of the News, would give me a job if you would ask 
him, .Dad< 
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“T would be very glad to do so, James,” said his father, 
“if you were dumb and could not speak; but I am not 
going to do for you what you can do for yourself. Tomor- 
row afternoon, when school lets out, go to the News office, 
ask for Mr. Moore, introduce yourself, and ask him if he 
could give you a job delivering papers.” 

sl ido: 1) Dad, said james. 

At 4 o'clock in the afternoon of the following day, James 
Weston went to the News office and inquired for Mr. Moore, 
the assistant manager. On meeting that gentleman, James 
introduced himself. ‘Mr. Moore,” he said, “My name is 
James Weston. I am the son of Mr. Weston of the power 
and light Company. I want to earn some money, and called 
to see if you could give me a job delivering papers.” 

Mr. Moore looked at the boy and smiled. “A bright, 
manly little fellow,” he said to himself. 

Looking James straight in the eyes he said: “So you 
are the son of James Weston. I know your father well. He 
and I were boys together, played on the same ball team. 
Yes, James, I can give you a job. One of our carriers will 
quit tomorrow evening, to go with his parents to California. 
You can start Monday afternoon. You will make five 
dollars a week.” 

Five dollars a week. It seemed to James that he had 
suddenly struck a gold mine. 

“Thank you, Mr. Moore,” he said, as he arose to go. 
“T’ll do my best to give satisfaction.” 

“T am sure of that, James,” said Mr. Moore.: ‘‘Re- 
member me kindly to your father.” 

With a light heart James started for home, where he 
communicated the good news to his mother and sister and 
later to his father. 

The following Monday evening James might have been 
seen hurrying along the streets delivering the News at the 
homes of subscribers, and when he was through he was tired 
and hungry. 

After supper, he went into the parlor and sat down on 
the sofa beside his father. “Gee, Dad,” he said, “I'll be 
glad when I get my bicycle. Ill be able to deliver my papers 
in one-third the time.” 
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“Yes, that will be quite a saving of time, James,” said 
the father. 

James edged a little closer, and looking up into his 
father’s kind, cheerful face said: “Dad, I thought of 
something today.” 

“Good.” said the father. “That is a hard thing for 
young people to do these days—think. What were your 
thoughts, my boy?” 

“IT thought that if you would lend me thirty-five dol- 
lars, to buy a bicycle, I would pay you five dollars a week 
until I paid you back.” 

“That’s not a bad idea,” said the father. “You can 
have the money tomorrow.” 

James slipped his arm around his father’s neck, planted 
a loving kiss on his cheek and said: “ Thank you, Dad. 
You are the best Dad in the world.” : 

“And you are one of the best boys in the world,” was 
the loving father’s reply. 

Then Mr. Weston looked at James a little soberly as he 
asked: “How much did you say you would pay me each 
week ?” : | 

“Five dollars,” was the reply. 

“That is all you will earn?” 

“Yes, sir, every cent,’ 


“No. James, I could not take that. You can pay me 
four dollars a week; pay fifty cents tithing, and keep the 
other fifty cents for spending money.” 

“Thank you, Dad,” said James. 


“Father,” said Mrs. Weston, “I would like you to tell 
James about the little newsboy you knew away back in the 
old country.” 

Mr. Weston began: “The little boy mother wishes me 
to tell you about was named Willie. His father died when 
he was 12 years of age and left his family in very poor 
circumstances. A few days after the funeral Willie’s mother 
went to work in a factory. She worked from 6 o’clock in 
the morning till 6 in the evening. Her wages were very 
smiall, less than five dollars a week.” 


“Is that all she had to keep her family?” James asked. 
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“That is all,’ said the father. “Their food was of the 
very simplest kind.” 

“One evening, after supper, Willie said to his mother: 
“Mother, I know how I can help you—by selling news- 
papers.” 

“The mother talked the matter over with the children 
and it was finally decided that Willie engage in paper 
selling. The little money he earned was quite a help to the 
family. 

One, cold winter’s evening Willie tramped through the 
streets of the little town in which he lived, trying to sell 
papers. There were few people on the streets and none 
of them wanted a newspaper. Willie felt quite discouraged ; 
he had not sold a single paper. 

_ “As he stood on a street corner, wondering what he 
should do, he suddenly remembered a little memory gem he 
had learned in Sunday School the previous Sunday. This is 
what it was: “Ask, and ye shall receive.’ And he remembered 
that the teacher had said that when people were in need 
they should pray to the Heavenly Father and he would help 
them. Willie decided to do this. Stepping into a little, 
dark alley, he took off his cap and prayed to his Heavenly 
Father to tell him where to go in order to sell his papers. 

“A little voice seemed to say to him. ‘Go down that 
street,’ meaning a street close by. Willie hesitated. Again 
the little voice said: “Go down that street.’ 

“Willie obeyed. The first house he came to he rang the 
bell. A beautiful, sweet-faced woman opened the door. As 
she looked at the little barefoot newsboy, her heart went out 
in sympathy for him, 

“Well, little man,’ she said in a kind voice, ‘What can 
I do for you?’ 

““T called to see if you would buy a paper,’ Willie an- 
swered timidly. 

““Buy a paper. Why, of course I will, How many 
papers have you?’ 

“Twelve.” 

“*Well, you let me have your twelve papers and I will 
go and get you twelve pennies.’ 


Willie handed the kind lady his papers and a moment 
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later he held in his hands twelve large copper pennies. He 
thanked the lady kindly and turned his face toward home. 
And that night, when he knelt down to say his prayers, 
he thanked his Heavenly Father for helping him sell his 
papers. 

“Who do you think that little boy was, James?” asked 
Mrs. Weston of her son. 

“T have no idea, Mother,” James replied. 

*Your father,” said the good woman, as she cast a eae 
glance at her devoted husband. 

“You, Dad!” exclaimed James in surprise. 

Mr. Weston nodded. 

“Dad,” said James, “that is a wonderful story. I shall 
never forget it. 


Review 


What was the memory gem James’ father learned when 
he was a little boy at Sunday School? 

How did this little gem help him? 

What may we learn from this story? 

Song: “There is a Name.” (Kindergarten and Primary 
Songs. ) 

Benediction in concert. 


LESSON SIXTEEN 


“Singing: First verse of “My Light is but a Littel One.” 
(Deseret Sunday School Songs, No. 151.) 

Prayer in concert. 

Singing practice: Second verse of opening song. 

Memory gem: I believe in being honest and true right 
through and through. 


Story: The Thief 


Show the class a picture of a little girl about 7 years of 
age. Here is a picture of a little girl. Her name is Cora 
Taylor. She is seven years of age. Her father died two 
years ago. And here is a picture of the little home in 
which Cora lives with her mother, her brother and sister. 
(Show class picture of a small, frame building, 

Not far from Cora’s home live a family by the name of 
Archer. This is a picture of their home. (Show the class 
a picture of the home of a well- to-do family. ) 

In the Archer family there is a little girl named Norma. 
She is just the same age of Cora Taylor and attends the 
same school as Cora. 

Norma and Cora are the best of friends. Norma often 
brings oranges, apples, nuts and other good things to school 
and has much pleasure in sharing them with her little friend. 

One Friday afternoon, as Cora and Norma were walking 
home from school together, Norma said: “Cora, I would 
like you to come over and spend the evening with me. As 
you know, my brother returned last week from a mission to 
Germany. He brought me a lot of pretty things and I want 
you to see them.” 

“Thank you, Norma,” said Cora. “I will go over soon 
after supper.” 

Among the things Norma’s brother had brought her was 
a tiny doll which he had bought in Paris. Cora thought 
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that it was the cutest little thing she had ever seen, and 
wished with all her heart that she had it. In fact, so strong 
was her wish that she decided to steal it. . 

Norma went into another room to get some other things, 
and while she was gone Cora picked up the little doll and 
put it in her pocket. 

As she did so a strange feeling came over her. She 
trembled nervously and her face flushed. 

When Norma came back into the room she noticed the 
change in Cora and asked her what the matter was. 

“I am not feeling well,’ said Cora; “I have a headache.” 

A little later Cora decided to go home. Norma put her 
arm round her, walked with her to the front gate, bade her 
goodnight and hoped that she would feel better in the 
morning. 

Since her father’s death Cora had slept with her mama. 
That evening when Cora was taking off her dress the little 
doll she had stolen rolled out on to the floor. 

Mrs. Taylor picked it up and asked Cora where she got 
it. 

“Norma gave it to me,” she answered. 

“That was very kind of Norma,” said Mrs. Taylor. 
“You must take good care of it. I am glad it did not break 
when it fell out of your pocket.” 

Cora took the little doll and put it carefully away in one 
of the bureau drawers. 

It was a long time before Cora slept. She spent a rest- 
less night, but when the morning came and the bright sun- 
shine flooded her bedroom, much of her fear left her, and 
she did not feel so bad. ! 

She arose and dressed. Then she went to the bureau, 
took up the little doll, admired it, kissed it, and then put it 
back in the drawer. 

To be sure, Norma missed her doll. She remembered 
having shown it to Cora, and that she had not seen it after- 
ward. She was pained at the thought of her dearest friend 
being a thief. She kept the matter to herself, believing that 
somehow the truth would come out and that she would get 
her doll again. 


Across the street from Cora’s home lived a family named 
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Erickson. There were seven children in the family. One 
of them was a seven-year-old-girl named Lena. The Erick- 
sons had come to this country from Sweden seven years 
before. 

One evening Mrs. Erickson gave her little daughter Lena 
a dollar bill and sent her to the store for a few things she 
needed. Lena’s purchase amounted to sixty cents. She 
handed the clerk the dollar bill her mother had given her, and 
when he came back with the change, he gave her four dollars 
and forty cents—four dollars too much. 

Cora Taylor was standing at Lena’s side and saw the 
mistake the clerk had made. She decided to watch Lena 
and see what she would do. 

Lena turned the money over in her hand a number of 
times and thought of the things she could buy with four 
dollars—a beautiful little ring she had seen and admired in 2 
jeweler’s store window; or a handsome scarf; or a pair of 
skates. O, there were so many things she could buy with 
the money the clerk had given her by mistake. 

Just then the words she had heard her Sunday Schou! 
teacher quote the previous Sunday came to her remembrance, 
and she repeated them to herself. These are the words: 
“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” 

“T could keep this money,” she thought; “I could buy 
nice things with it, but if I were to keep it I would be a 
thief.” 

She shuddered at the thought of being a thief. Then she 
said to the clerk: “You made a mistake in my change. I 
gave you a dollar bill. You thought it was a five dollar 
- bill and gave me four dollars too much change.” 

The clerk took the money and thanked her kindly. As 
Lena was leaving the store she heard the clerk say to a 
customer: “What a fine world this would be if all the peo- 
ple were as honest as that little girl.” 

Cora Taylor turned pale, and her voice trembled ag she 
asked the clerk for the things she had come to buy It 
seemed to her he knew what she had done—that she was 1 
thief. What could she do to get rid of this terrible fecling? 

A: little voice seemed to say to her: ‘“Take the doll back, 
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tell Norma you are sorry you took it and ask her to forgive 
you.” 

That evening Cora went to Norma’s home. The two little 
girls went upstairs to Norma’s bedroom, and there, in tears, 
Cora told Norma that she had stolen her doll, for which she 
was very sorry. She had brought it back, and hoped that 
Norma would forgive her. 

Of course, Norma forgave Cora, and the latter returned 
to her home feeling very happy. 

When Cora knelt at her bedside, to say her evening 
prayer, she told her Heavenly Father what she had done. 
She asked Him to forgive her and to help her to be honest 
and true right through and through. 


Review 


How did Cora feel after she had stolen Norma’s doll? 

Besides stealing the doll, what other sinful thing did Cora 
do? ae 
What do you think of Lena Erickson? 

What did the clerk say about Lena? 

How did Lena help Cora? - 

How did Cora feel after she had given back the doll and 
had asked Norma to forgive her? 

For what did Cora pray that evening? 

Song: Second verse of opening song. 

Benediction in concert. 
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LESSON SEVENTEEN 


Singing: First verse of “Let’s be Kind to One Another.” 
( Primary Song Book, No. 81) 

Prayer in concert. 

Singing practice: “I Saw Many Things Today.” (Kinder. 
garten and Primary Songs, page 11) 

As I was coming to Religion Class this afternoon I saw 
a number of things. (Let members of the class guess.) Who 
made the birds? Tell me the names of some of the birds. 
What do the birds do for us? What should we do for the 
birds? 


Story: A Boy, A Bird and a Dog 


I knew a little boy once whose name was ‘Harry. He 
was one of the best little fellows I have ever known. He 
had dark-brown hair, rosy cheeks, sparkling blue eyes, and 
his face always: wore a happy smile. 

Another thing: He was very kind-hearted; he would 
not do the least harm to any living thing. 

Harry was a lover of good books, and spent much of 
his spare time in the public library. One afternoon as he 
sat in the library reading the life of Abraham Lincoln, he 
came across something that made him feel happy. He read 
that one day as President Lincoln was walking along a 
country road he saw a little bird that had fallen! out of its 
nest. The President stooped down, picked up the heipless 
birdling and put it back in its nest. 

“That was a noble thing for President Lincoln to do,” 
said Harry to himself. “I will try to follow his example and 
always be kind to birds and beasts.” 

The next day Harry earned ten cents by chopping wood 
for a neighbor. He was on his way to the store to buy a 
chocolate bar when he met one of his boy friends, Sam 
Oliver. | ! 
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“Look, Harry, what I’ve got,” said Sam, as he opened 
his hands and showed a young song sparrow. 

“Where did you get it?’ Harry asked. 

“Found it on Cox’s lawn,” replied Sam. “Must have 
fallen out of a nest, but I could not find a nest.” 

“What are you going to do with it?” asked Harry. 

“T dunno,” said Sam. “I would have left it where I found 
it, but I saw a big tom cat ready to pounce on it, kill it and 
eatait:” 

“T’ll give you a dime for it,” said Harry, taking from 
his pocket the ten cents he had earned chopping wood. 

“Vou can have it,’ said Sam, as he handed the bird to 
Harry and took the dime in exchange. | 

Sam went quickly to the drug store, where he bought 
a large dish of ice cream, and Harry hurried home to show 
the little song sparrow to his mother. 

“What can we do for it, mother?” he asked. “It is too 
young to feed itself, and if it does not eat it will die.” 

“That is true,” said the good woman, “but I think I know 
a way by which we can save its life.” 

“How, mother?” asked Harry anxiously. 

“Down in the basement there is an old cage. Go and 
get it, put the little sparrow in it, and hang the cage outside. 
The papa and the mamma birds will hear their young one 
call and will come and feed it.” 

So Harry got the cage, put the little bird in it and hung 
the cage on a nail in the rear wall of the house. Then he 
sat down to watch. The little bird began to call for its 
parents, and in a short time two birds were flying round 
the cage. 

Then they flew away, but returned in a few minutes 
with food. The mother bird flew up against the cage, and 
thrusting her head through the bars, fed her hungry bird- 
ling. This the papa and mamma birds did for two weeks, 
at the end of which time the young sparrow was old enough 
to fly and to seek food for itself. 

Then, what do you think, Harry did? Yes, he opened the 
door of the cage and set the little prisoner free. 

Now, what do you think the papa and mamma birds did 
to show Harry how thankful they were? They came and sat 
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on the top branches of a tree in the garden and sang their 
sweet songs. And as Harry listened to them he felt very 
happy. 

One afternoon, some time after this, as Harry was re- 
turning home from school, he saw a little dog on the sidewalk 
in front of a home. There was a large moving van there 
and two men were busy carrying furniture out of the house 
and packing it carefully in the van. 

Harry stooped down, picked up the little dog and began 
stroking it. Just then a man came out of the house and see- 
ine Harry standing with the little dog in his arms said to 
him: “You can have the little dog if you want him. We 
are moving to California, and we don’t want to take him 
with us.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Harry; “I will take good care of 
him.” 

Putting the little dog under his Jacket Harry hurried 
home. 

A: few minutes later Harry was in tears. His mother 
absolutely refused to let him keep the dog. “You have rab- 
bits and pigeons” she said, “and you will have to content 
yourself with them. You brought a dog home a year ago,” 
she continued, “and he got us into a lot of trouble by 
killing several of Mr and Mrs. Payne’s chickens.” 

Harry pleaded, but his miother remained firm. 

Just then Harry’s father came upon the scene and asked 
what all the fuss was about. Harry explained, and begged 
his father to try to persuade the mother to let him keep the 
little dog. 

_Harry and his father won their case. The good woman 
finally yielded and the little dog found himself in a new home. 

“What is his name?” asked the father. 

“Jiggs,” replied Harry; “but I do not like that name, and 
am going to change it to Rover.” 

So the little, yellow dog was re-named Rover. 

A year passed and the dog had grown to be a fine large 
animal. He was kind and affectionate and was very fond 
of children. Harry had a little three year old sister named 
Cora, and she and Rover spent many pleasant hours playing 
together on the lawn. 
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One Saturday morning Harry’s mother was busy with her 
house work and Harry, Cora and Rover were on the lawn. 
Harry was stretched out full length reading a book he had 
borrowed from the public library the day before. It was 
a very interesting story and Harry was so deeply interested 
in it that he did not hear the front gate open and see his 
little sister go out into the street, followed by Rover. 

Half an hour later Harry’s mother came to the front door. 
“Where is Cora?” she asked somewhat excitedly. 

Harry sprang to his feet. He ran to the back of the house, 
but his little sister was not there. Then he and his mother 
ran into the street, calling “Cora! Cora!” but there was no 
answer. Several neighbors joined in the search, but the little 
one could not be found. 

Harry’s mother was wringing her hands and crying pit- 
-eously. Where, O where was her darling child? 

Just then Rover came dashing up the street, barking 
furiously. Then he turned and ran back. Harry and his 
mother and a number of others followed him as quickly 
as they could. He led them through a vacant lot down to 
a water ditch, and there on the bank lay little Cor uncon- 
scious, as she had been dragged from the water by the faith- 
ful dog. 

The mother carried her darling child home, gave her a 
warm bath and put her to bed. She slept soundly for two 
hours, when she awoke smiling. That evening, as the family 
sat at dinner, Harry looked slyly across the table and said: 
‘Mother, I guess you are glad you let me keep Rover.”’ 

“Yes, dear,.[ am. It seems to: be that the goodsiéord 
sent him to us—to save the life of my darling child!” 

Song: Select one. 

Benediction in concert. 
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LESSON EIGHTEEN 


Singing: “How can I learn?” (Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary Songs, page 15) 

Prayer in concert. 

Singing practice: ‘Two hands now let us show.” (Kin- 
dergarten and Primary Songs, page 11) 

Memory gem: “He can who thinks he can.” 


Story: “He Can Who Thinks He Can” 


The story I am going to tell you today is about a little 
boy named Charlie. He has a little brother named Alfred 
and a little sister named Marjorie. Charlie is eight years’ 
of age, Alfred is six and Marjorie four. They are very nice 
children. 

Charlie is a perfect little gentleman. He always says 
“Thank you,” and “If you please,’ and when his mother 
asks him to go on an errand—which she does often—he 
always goes cheerfully. 

But there is a little weak spot in Charlie’s make-up that 
I am going to tell you about: he hasn’t enough confidence © 
in himself. That is, he does not think he can do things that 
other boys accomplish. But he is gaining confidence and I 
believe that in time he will completely overcome his weakness. 

One evening Charlie’s father was sitting on the front 
porch of his home reading the newspaper. Charlie came 
and sat down beside him. Looking up into his father’s face 
he said: “Dad will you please give.me fifteen cents to 
buy a top?” 

“That would be a very easy way of getting money,” 
said his father—“just by asking for it. I couldn’t get money 
that way. Every cent I get I have to work for. Do you 
see that sparrow out in the street?” 

+ V.eS, Sir... 

“What is. it doing?” 

“Hunting for crumbs,” replied Charlie, 
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“Do you think it would find crumbs if it did not hunt 
forythenr: 

eNO Site 

“So you see that even the sparrows have to work for 
what they get. Now, I want you to get a top, but I want 
you to work for it.” 

“What work could I do?” asked Charlie. 

“You can clean my bookcase. Tomorrow you can 
take out all the books, dust them thoroughly and put 
them back, each book in its place. Do that and when [| 
come home I will give you fifteen cents with which you 
Can Diya top. 

“Thankyou sic, Ssatd Charlie: 

Charlie did the work his father gave him to do, got 
his pay and bought a top. ‘ 

Across the street from Charlie’s home a number of 
boys had gathered to spin their tops. Charlie joined 
them. He wrapped the cord tightly around the top and 
then let it go; but it would not spin. Again and again 
he tried but each time was a failure. 

Picking up the top he came over to his father. ‘Dad,” 
hersaid, “1 just'can‘tispin this, top, 

“Oh, you can’t!” said his father, pretending to be sur- 
prised. “What is the matter?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, I do,” said his father, “you gave up too soon. 
All those other boys have learned to spin their tops and 
you can learn to spin yours. Now, sit right there and 
look at me and say over and over twenty times ‘I can 
Spin this top.” 

Charlie laughed but he did as his father told him. 
Twenty times he repeated slowly “I—can—spin—this— 
top.” 

' Now, (said his father, “2o,andido ite’ 

Ten minutes later Charlie came running back shout- 
mo, .vook, Dad look.” 

The top was spinning in the palm of Charlie’s hand. 

“Good boy,” said his father, and then he added, 
“Charlie, ‘He can who thinks he. can’.” 

June came and the school which Charlie attended was 
about to close for the summer holidays. Teachers and 
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pupils were assembled in the park for their field day. 
All were in the best of spirits. A splendid program of 
games and sports had been prepared by the teachers and 
were entered into with right good will by the boys and 
girls. 

Whew oice oretherprincipalvrangs out> 7 “The next isva 
race for boys of eight years.’ The first prize is a large 
hand ball; the second prize is a baseball bat.” 

About twenty boys lined up for the race. Charlie 
stood a short distance away looking on. Going over to 
him the principal said: “Charlie, aren’t you going to 
run in this race : a 

TINO; @sir?Chartie replied. viecouldnt waniiastast 
as those boys.” 

| OF course: vou'can Tun, saidithe principal “Take 
off your shoes and come and try.” 

Just then there came to Charlie’s mind the saying of 
his father: “He can who thinks he can.” So sitting down 
he began to untie his shoes repeating to himself as he did 
seo, these. words: slican run.) .This he said) :over and 
over again twenty times. Then he arose with a feeling 
of confidence and went over and joined the boys who 
were getting ready to run. 

“Ready!” shouted the starter, “go!” 

Across the park the little fellows went as fast as their 
legs could carry them. Charlie was in fourth place but 
a little later got into third. As they turned the flag 
pole and started back he forged ahead into second place 
and a few yards from the starting place overtook the 
boy who was in the lead, passed him and won the prize. 

Charlie’s father and mother smiled when their son 
showed them the large ball he had won and when he 
told them how he worked up confidence to enter the 
race—by repeating to himself twenty times the words 
li cay rin. 

“That 1s fine,” said his father. “You are learning the 
same lesson I learned when I was a boy about your age. 
I learned it from a story told me by my teacher. This 
is the story: 

“One time an engine was hauling a train of freight 
cars up a steep hill, When half way up the hill the 
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engine stopped. not being able to make the grade. It 
said to itself: ‘I will jgo to the round house and ask ~ 
one of the engines there to come and help me.’ It did 
so, but the engine it asked said: ‘I don’t think I could 
help you-get the cars over the hill’ ‘Of course,. you 
could,’ said the other engine.’ 

“The engine that was asked to help came out of the 
round house puffing and repeating to itself lazily: ‘I— 
don’t—think—I—can. I—don’t—think—I—can. [— 
don’t—think—I—can.’ This engine went up the track 
to where the cars were standing, gave them a push but 
they did not go over the hill. ,So it turned and went back 
to the round house muttering to itself: ‘I—didn’t—think 
—I—could. J[—didn’t—think—I—could. I—didn’t— 
think—I—could. I—didn’t—think—I—could.’ 

“Then the engine of the train went to another engine 
in the round house and asked for its assistance. "This sec- 
ond engine replied promptly: ‘Why, of course I will help 
you.’ It started out of the round house saying cheer- 
fully as it went, ‘I—think—I—can. ]—think—IJ—can. 
I—think—I—can.’ It ran up the hill to where the train 
was standing, pushed the cars with all its might and was 
rewarded by seeing the train glide gently over the hill. 
Then it turned and went back to the round house, chuck- 
ling to itself: ‘I—thought—I—could. I—thought—I— 
could. I—thought—I—could.’ 

“T hope, my boy,” said Charlie’s father, “that this lit- 
tle story may be as helpful to you as it has been to me.” 


Review 


How did Charlie get the money with which to buy 
the top? 

Why was he unable to spin the top? 

How did he learn to spin it? 

What helped Charlie to win the race? 

What was the difference between the engines that 
were asked to help get the cars over the hill? 

What may we learn from this lesson? 

Singing. , 

Benediction. 
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LESSON NINETEEN 


Singing: First and second verses of “Jesus Once Was 
a Little Child.” 

Prayer in concert. 

Singing practice: “If You are Told.” (Kindergarten 
and Primary Songs, page 45.) 

Memory Gem: 


If I would be happy day by day 
I must do what my parents say. 


I was up town one day last week. As I was walking 
along a street, I looked into a shop window. What do 
you think I saw? (Let class guess.) 

No, you are wrong. I saw a little boy sitting in a 
high chair, with a large, white cloth pinned about him, 
and a man bending over him. What was the man doing? 

As I looked at the little boy in the barber’s chair, I 
was reminded of a story. It’s about a little boy named 
Johnny. 

Tell, in your own language, the following story: 


Story: Johnny’s New Barber 


One Saturday morning Johnny’s mother said to him: 

“Johnny, you ought to get your hair cut for Sunday.” 

“Yes, mama; it’s awfully long,” replied Johnny. 

“And I haven’t time to go with you to the barber’s.”’ 

“T can go alone,” said Johnny. 

“T wonder if you couldn’t?”’ said mama. 

“Yes, I could, certain sure. Ill be careful at all the 
crossings.” 

“T believe Ill let you,” said mama . She put on his 
Sunday suit and brushed his hair. 

“Now,” she said, “here is a quarter in this pocket— 
see? Your handkerchief is right over it. Don’t take out 
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your handkerchief till you want to take out the quarter. © 
Keep right on this street till you get to the barber’s. Tell 
him to cut your hair just as he did before.” 

“Yes, I will,’ promised Johnny. 

“Be very careful about the crossings.” 

Hy ess. Illebe ‘surest | 

Johnny kissed his mother, and went off, feeling very 
proud of being allowed to go alone. 

“Where are you going, Johnny?” he heard a voice 
call after him when he had gone a few blocks. 

“Down town,” replied Johnny. 

“I’m going, too,” said Billy. “I’ve got two cents.” 

“T’ve got a quarter,” said Johnny. 

“A quarter? phew! Tl give you some of my pea- 
nuts if you'll give me some of what you’re going to buy.” 

“Oh, I’m going to get my hair cut with mine.” 

“Are you?” said Billy, looking disappointed. They 
walked on a little farther, and then Billy said: 

“Seems to me a quarter’s a lot of money to pay just 
for getting your haircut.” 

“Yes, it is,’ said Johnny; “but that’s what’ you al- 
ways have to pay.” ? 

 Lédont,’ "said Billy; "2 never pay anyining Ly 
mother always cuts my hair. Anybody can cut hair. I 
can do it myself. I could cut your hair just as well as 
any barber, and then you could keep all the money for 
yourself.” 

“Dear me,” said Johnny, stopping to look up at Billy, 
who was larger than himself. 

“Yes, indeed I could. It’s just throwing money away 
to give it to a barber for just clippins’a ‘little hair oft.” 

“That's so,” agreed Johnny, quite impressed with the 
new idea. 

“Just think of the peanuts a quarter would buy! 

“Well,” said Johnny, eagerly—“Will you cut my 
hair?” 

“I suppose you'd give me half the peanuts?” asked 
Billy. 

“Yes, I would.’ , 

“Then come along to our barn and I’1l do it in a jiffy.” 

Co 
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“Well,” sad yontiny, 1 ll just go and ask mama 
first." 

“What for?’ asked Billy quickly. “You don’t need 
to ask her.” 

“But—perhaps she wouldn’t want me to do it.” 

“Oh, well, then go,” said Billy. “You needn’t come 
back for me to cut your hair, though; for I haven’t time 
to be waiting here. It isn’t my trade to be cutting boy’s 
hair anyways. I only spoke of it as a favor, cause I 
thought you liked peanuts.” 

Billy turned away in great dignity. 

“Oh, I guess I’ll do it,” said Johnny, who could not 
bear to give up the peanuts. 

He followed Billy, trying to persuade himself that 
so long as he got his hair cut mama could not possibly 
care who did it. 

But in spite of feeling so sure about it, he could not 
help remembering that his mama did not think Billy a 
very good boy and did not care to have him play with 
him. Billy took him into the barn, and went into the 
house for a pair of scissors. 

He then seated Johnny on the saw-horse and went 
to work. 

“T don’t want it very short,’ said Johnny. 

“No, I'll just cut it stylish,’ Billy assured him. He 
cut and cut till Johnny put up his hand to see how it 
felt. 

“You're getting it pretty short, aren’t you?” he asked. 

“NG, snot. very, \Said Billy +l have: to even at 1p, 
you know. It won’t do to have one place shorter than 
the rest.” 

“Ht took him a long time to get it to stit: him. At 
last he brought a bit of broken looking-glass. 

“Now see if it isn’t nice,” he said. 


“Tt looks a little ragged on the forehead, don’t it?” 
said Johnny, oe rather doubtful about it. 


“But, see,” said Billy, “that’s all covered up when you 
get your hat on, and it looks just splendid oe 
else. Now let’s go.’ 


Johnny could not imagine why the people on the 
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street smiled so at him or why some of them turned to 
look after him, still smiling. 

“My, what a lot of peanuts!” exclaimed Billy, as the 
quarter and two cents were laid out. Neither boy had 
ever spent more than five cents on peanuts ‘before, and 
both were astonished at the great bagful which was 
given them. 

‘They began eating as fast as they could. Johnny 
would have enjoyed them very much if he had not been 
annoyed with the short hair which had fallen down his 
neck as Billy snipped it off. He remembered that the 
barber had always put a big cloth around his neck, cov- 
ered all his clothes, and wished that Billy had done so. 

“Where have you been, Johnny?” cried his mama, as 
he at last reached home as the family were at supper. 

“And what have you been doing to yourself?” asked 
papa. 

“ve been getting my hair cut; and I don’t want any 
supper,’ said Johnny. 

Johnny had taken off his hat, but quickly put it on 
again as his papa and Aunt Emily burst into a fit of 
laughter. 


“Come here,” said mama, in such a tone that Johnny 
did not dare to be slow about it. She took off his hat 
and could not help joining in the laughter. 

What a looking boy he was; uneven locks of hair 
stood out in every direction, among white patches left 
quite bare. 


“Who cut it?” asked mama. 


“Billy Brand,” said Johnny. “He said he could do 
it first. rate.” 


“What did you do with the money I gave you?” 

“T spent it for peanuts. Do you care, mama?” 

“Hair is all over your clothes,” said his father. 

“And there’s hair all down my neck,’ whimpered 
Johnny with a writhe. 

Johnny was undressed, made clean and put to bed, 
where during the long hours before sleeping time he had 
plenty of opportunity to consider whether mama cared, 
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‘and whether it had been right for him to fail to do as he 
had been told, or to spend his money for peanuts. 

She did not make him go to Sunday School the next 
morning. : 

Early on Monday morning she took him to the 
barber’s, where Johnny hoped the matter might be set- 
tled. 

“That’s the best I can do for you, my little man,” said 
the barber, as he let him out of the chair. After a great 
deal more smiling by the men in the shop, “You'll have 
to wait for Dame Nature to fix you up.” 

And Johnny saw, to his great dismay, that although 
the ragged locks were gone, the bare patches remained. 
It was hard to go to school, hard to go anywhere. The 
big boys fastened a hair tonic card on his back, and the 
little boys called him croppy. He watched and waited 
for the hair to grow, but it seemed to him years, al- 
though it was really only a few weeks before the kind old 
lady the barber had spoken of covered the bare places. 

Lead members of the class to tell of similar experi- 
ences they may have had. 

Song: “Tf You are Told.” (Kindergarten and Primary 
Songs, page 45.) 

Benediction. 
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LESSON TWENTY 


Singing: First stanza of “Let’s be Kind to one An- 
other.” (Deseret Sunday School Songs,.p. 239.) 


Prayer in concert. 


Singing practice: Second stanza of same song. 
Memory Gem: 


“Be to others kind and true, 
As you would have others be to you.” 


Story: Returning Good For Evil* 


Our lesson today is about an Indian who lived a long 
time ago. Have you ever seen.an Indian? What color 
was he? Hiow was he dressed? How many of you have 
heard of President Brigham Young? President Young 
was a true friend of the Indians. He told his people to 
feed the Indians rather than fight them. What do you 
think of this advice? 

Many years ago a young man named William Sulli- 
van and his wife came to this country from England. 
Young Sullivan was a farmer. He went out into the 
country, took up land and built a little cottage for his 
wife and him to hvein. The little home was surrounded 
by large pine trees. Near it the young farmer planted 
a garden; he planted also an orchard, with many kinds 
of fruit trees in it. He and his wife lived happily in their 
new home. 

There were tribes of Indians in the part of the coun- 
try where young Sullivan and his wife lived, and there 
was bad feeling between them and the white people. 
The Indians looked upon the white people as robbers, 
who had come to take away their land. 





*Adapted from the book “Sabbath ‘Readings for the Home 
Circle,” by M. A. Vroman, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Young Sullivan was kind at heart but he did not like 
the Indians. In fact, he hated them. One of the things 
he did not know is that the red man is just as truly a 
child of our Heavenly Father as is the white man. If 
he had known this he would, no doubt, have felt differ- 
ently towards his red-skinned brother. 

One lovely evening in June Mr. Sullivan was sitting 
on the doorstep of his home sharpening a lawn mower. 
He was so occupied with his work that he did not. see a 
tall Indian, dressed in hunting clothes, coming up the 
path towards him. Going up to the farmer the Indian 
said: “Will you please give me something to eat and 
lodging for the night?” 

Young Sullivan raised his head and an angry look 
came into his eye. 

“No, you dog,” he said angrily, “I will not give you | 
either food or lodging. Get away from here as fast as 
your legs can carry you.” | 

The Indian turned to go; then again facing young 
Sullivan he said, in a pleading voice: “But I am very 
hungry for it is a long time since I have eaten. Give 
me only a crust of bread and a little meat to strengthen 
me for the remainder of my journey.” 

“No, not a bite,’ said Sullivan; “I have nothing for 
you.” 

“Give me but a cup of cold water, for I am very faint,” 
pleaded the Indian. 

But Sullivan would not give him even a drink of 
water. 

“Go down to the river,” he said; “you will get plenty 
of water there.” 

The Indian turned away and walked slowly towards 
the river. 

The farmer’s wife heard all that was said, and from 
the open window she watched the poor Indian until she 
saw him sink, exhausted, to the ground. Her husband 
had finished his work and was walking towards the barn. 
His head was bowed and he was not feeling just right. 
You know the reason. 

Mrs. Sullivan hastened to the pantry, took up a 
pitcher of milk, some bread and meat and slipped quietly 
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out of the house. She went to where the Indian was 
lying. “Will my red brother drink some milk?” said the 
kind-hearted woman, bending over the fallen Indian. 
The poor red man was very weak, but he raised himself 
and partook of the refreshments. When he had finished 
he knelt at the good woman’s feet and with tears glisten- 
ing in his eyes said: “I will protect your husband so 
that he will not be harmed by my people; I will not treat 
him as he treated me.” 

Then he drew a bunch of feathers from beneath his 
coat and selecting the longest gave it to the farmer’s 
wife saying: “When your husband goes to the Indians’ 
hunting grounds tell him to wear this feather in his cap.” 
Then bidding Mrs. Sullivan good-bye the Indian went’ 
slowly on his way. 

The summer passed, and. when the crops had been 
gathered a number of men, among them young Sullivan, 
began to make preparations to go on a hunting trip. 
When the time came for them to leave, Sullivan told his 
wife that he had fears concerning the trip. He was 
afraid of the Indians, for he remembered the cruel way 
in which he had treated one of them. 

Mrs. Sullivan placed her hand on her husband’s shoul- 
der and looking up into his face with a smile told him 
that he need not fear, that all would go well with him. 
She told him what she had done when the Indian fell 
exhausted on the ground. Then she went to a closet and 
took out the beautiful feather the Indian had given her. 
She came back and handed it to her husband, telling him 
what the Indian had said to her. 

“No,” said Sullivan, “these Indians never forgive an 
injury.” 

“Neither do they ever forget a kindness,” added his 
wife. “I will sew this feather in your hunting-cap and 
then trust you, my dear husband, to God’s care.” 

“Well, my dear,” said the young farmer, “if you 
really think the feather will protect me from the red skins, 
for your sake I will wear it.” 

Young Sullivan put on his cap, took up his gun, 
kissed his wife good-bye, and the hunters were soon on 
their way. During the day many animals were killed, 
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and at night Mr. Sullivan and his companions slept in 
the cave of a bear which one of the party had shot. 

The next morning the hunters started out again. 
Young Sullivan, in following an animal, became separated 
from his companions and got lost in the forest. Hour 
after hour he tried in vain to find his way. Several times 
he became frightened, for he fancied he could see the 
glaring eyeballs of some lurking Indian. 

Towards sunset he found himself upon the outskirts 
of an immense prairie, which was covered with long 
grass. A river ran through the land and Sullivan made 
his way towards it. He was both faint and weary, not 
having eaten anything since the morning. 

When a short distance from the river he heard a 
rustling in the bushes, and the next instant out rushed 
a large, angry buffalo. The animal looked at Sullivan 
for a moment and then made a mad rush towards him. 
Sullivan took aim and fired but he simply wounded the 
beast, and before he could fire again the buffalo had 
thrown him to the ground and was preparing to trample 
him to death. | ; 

Just then the crack of a rifle was heard and the next 
instant the buffalo sprang into the air and then fell dead 
upon the ground. At that moment a large Indian, dressed 
in hunting clothes, sprang forward and plunged a knife 
deep into the neck of the buffalo. 

Sullivan showed signs of fear; he did not know 
whether the Indian was a friend or an enemy. Address- 
ing the Indian he said: “Will you be kind enough to 
show me the way to the nearest white settlement?” 

“Tf the weary hunter will rest until morning I will 
show him the way :back’to his home,” said the Indian, 
and then taking Sullivan by the hand he led him through 
the darkness until they reached a small camp near the 
river. Here the Indian gave Sullivan a plentiful supply 
of Indian corn and some meat; then spreading some 
skins of animals for his bed left him. 

Early the next morning the Indian woke Sullivan and 
after a light breakfast they both started for the settlement 
of the whites. The Indian led the way for he was well 
acquainted with it, and before the sun had set Sullivan 
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stood once more in view of his beloved home. As soon 
as he saw it he uttered a cry of joy. Then turning to 
the Indian he began to pour out thanks for the service 
~ he had rendered him. | 
All this time the Indian had not allowed Sullivan to 
see his face. Now he turned his face towards him and 
Sullivan saw standing before him the same Indian whom, 
five months before, he had so cruelly treated. The Indian 
looked at Sullivan and said in a voice gentle and low: 
“Five moons ago, when I was sad and weary you called 
me ‘Indian dog,’ and drove me from your door. Last 
night I might have killed you but your good wife fed 
me, and for her sake I spared you. Go home, and here- 
after when you see a red man in need of kindness, do to 
him as you have been done by. Farewell.” 


Review 


What do you think of Mr. Sullivan’s treatment of the 
Indian? 

What do you think of Mrs. Sullivan? 

What happened to Mr. Sullivan? 

How did the Indian treat Mr. Sullivan? 

What did the Indian tell Mr. Sullivan to do? 

What may we learn from this lesson? 

Singing. 

Benediction. 
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LESSON TWENTY-ONE 


Thought for teachers: “I would that ye might learn 
wisdom, that ye might learn that when ye are in the service 
of your fellow being ye are only in the service of your God.” 
(Mosiah 2:17.) 

Singing: “Have I done any good in the world today?” 
(Deseret Sunday School Songs, No......) 

Prayer in concert. 

Singing practice: First verse and chorus of “My light is 
but a little one.” (Deseret Sunday School Songs, No. 151.) 

Memory Gem: 


“Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 

Make the earth an Eden, 
Like the heaven above.” 


Story: Appleseed John 


I am going to tell you about a visit I paid to a Religion 
Class one afternoon. The principal was very glad to see 
me, and asked me which class I would like to visit. I told 
her I would like to visit the beginners’ grade. So she took 
me to a room in which there was a class of bright little boys 
and girls and two very fine teachers. 

The children sang the song we sung a few minutes ago, 
“Have I done any good in the world today?’ Then, after 
prayer and the reciting of a memory gem, the teacher told 
the children a beautiful story which, I am sure, you 
would like to hear. It is the story of an old man, named 
John, who lived many years ago in the State of Ohio. This 
poor, old man had worked so hard all his life that his back 
was sadly bent. But his heart was kind, and his greatest 
desire was to do some good in the world. 

“What can I do to help others? It takes a great deal of 
money to do much good, and I am so poor that I can scarcely 
buy food for myself,” he said. 


Of 


Poor John used to sit and study about this for hours. 
At last he said, “I know what 1, can do!” His face was 
radiant with happiness but he told no one his plan. 

When his master paid him that. week John used most of 
the money to buy apples. Whenever he ate an apple he put 
the core into a bag and when the bag was full he threw it 
over his shoulder and wandered away through the country. 

Now and then he would pause, take a core from his bag 
and drop it in a hole which he made with his cane in the 
soft, rich soil. 

Then he would go on, leaving the seeds to the care of 
the sun and rain. People who saw him pass with his bag 
often wondered what he carried in it. “He looks so happy 
it must be something nice,” the boys said. 

“TLet’s follow and see what he does,” said one. 

Soon they came to a sunny hillside. Here old Jolin 
untied his bag and planted several apple cores. The beys 
looked on in surprise. After that they always called him 
Appleseed John. : 

When the cores were all gone he trudged away io the 
city to work for more apples. When he again had a bag 
full of cores he again wandered across the country and began 
to plant his seed cores as before. 

In those days there were many Indians all over the 
country and they often met and talked with John. When 
they saw what he did with the cores they thought him very 
silly. 

They said, “Appleseed John will be dead many, many 
moons before those seeds will bear fruit.” 

They did not know that it was for the people who lived 
after him that old John planted the apple seeds. 

The little seeds took root and tiny twigs appeared. 

How slowly they grew! But after many years there 
stood in the woods and meadows many apple trees. In 
the spring their branches were white with the fragrant 
blossoms. How the birds and bees loved them! | 

How the children loved to play under their long branches! 
They liked to catch the white petals as they fell. When tired, 
hungry travelers came that way they often stopped to rest 
in the shade of John’s trees; and, as they ate the good, 
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juicy fruit, they wondered how apple trees came to grow 
there. 

But the boys and girls who filled their caps and aprons 
with the rosy apples knew. “Dear old Appleseed John!” 
they would say. 

And sometimes instead of throwing away the cores they 
would plant them as John had done. People say this is one 
way Ohio became famous. 


Review 


What name did the boys and girls give the old man in our 
story? 

What did the old man want to do? 

What did he decide to do in order to help people? 

What do you think of the old man? 

Do you know of anything we could do to help some one? 

(Lead the children to tell of ways in which they can help 
their parents and teachers; also how they can help the sick 
and afflicted by praying for them. ) 

Song: Same as opening. 

Benediction in concert. 


LESSON TWENTY-TWO 


Singing: First verse of “Jesus Bids Us Shine.” (Pri- 
mary Song Book, No. 12.) 

Prayer in concert. 

Singing practice: Second verse of opening song. 

Memory Gem: 


This Pll try to keep in mind— 
To aged folks be always kind. 


Story: On Being Kind to the Aged 


How many members of the class have a grandma? How 
many have a grandpa? How do your grandmas and grand- 
pas feel toward you? How do you feel toward your grand- 
mas and grandpas? ‘Tell me some things boys and girls 
can do to make their grandparents happy? 

(Show class picture of an old lady.) Here is a picture 
of a dear old lady. She is called Grandma Gardner by all 
who know her. Her husband died seven years ago. She 
lives alone in the little home she has lived in since she was 
married, many, many, years ago. 

She has a little granddaughter named Clara, and it is 
about her I am going to tell you today. Clara dearly loves 
her grandma. Every day she visits her and helps her in some 
way. Sunday afternoons she reads to her out of the family 
Bible, and tells her stories she heard in Sunday School, 
Primary and Religion Class. 

One morning last summer Clara was out in the garden 
gathering flowers for the dining-room table. Her mother 
was busy preparing breakfast. 

“What splendid biscuits, mother!’ Clara exclaimed as 
she entered the kitchen. “I am sure grandma would like 
some for her breakfast.” 

“T am sure she would,’ answered the mother. “I was 
just about to ask you to take her some.” 
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Rolling up six biscuits in a snow-white napkin, Clara’s 
mother placed them in a little basket which she handed 
to Clara, and the next minute the little girl was tripping 
down the road on the way to her grandma’s home. 


The dear old lady was sitting in the living room, reading 
for the fifth time a letter she had received the day before 
from her son, John, who was in Canada. 

Clara tiptoed into the room and placed the basket on the 
table. Then she slipped up quietly behind her grandma and 
clapped her hands over the dear old lady’s eyes. 

‘Bless my heart!” grandma exclaimed. “Who is here? 
O, I know—my little girl, Clara.” 

“You are right grandma,” said Clara, as she placed a 
loving kiss on her aged cheek. “I have brought you some- 
thing in this basket. I am going to give you three guesses, 
and if you don’t guess what they are in three guesses you 
will have to taste them, whether they be bitter or sweet.” 

“T think I can guess,” said grandma, smiling—‘half a 
dozen fresh eggs.” 

“You are wrong, grandma,” said Clara, as she clapped 
her hands with delight. “You have now two guesses, and 
if you don’t guess what they are in two guesses, you will 
have to taste them, whether they be bitter or sweet.” 

“Let me see,” said grandma, ‘““O yes, some fresh rasp- 
berries.” 

“Wrong again, grandma,” said Clara, as she danced and 
clapped her hands. “Now, grandma, this is your last 
chance. If you don’t guess what they are this time you will 
have to taste them, whether they be bitter or sweet.” 

“Well, I think I can guess right this time,” said the 
sweet-faced old lady—‘some peaches.” 

“Wrong again, grandma! wrong again!” exclaimed Clara. 
“Now you will have to taste them. Close your eyes and 
open your mouth.” 

Grandma obeyed. Then Clara opened the basket, took 
out a biscuit and put the end of it in her grandma’s mouth. 
“Now, grandma,” she said, “‘bite.”’ 

As grandma closed her teeth on the soft biscuit, she 
said, “Bless my darling girl, she has brought me fresh bis- 
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cuits for my breakfast,” and she took Clara in her arms and 
kissed her. 

Clara stayed and ate breakfast with her grandma, and 
when the meal was ended she arose and said, “Now, grand- 
ma, you just sit down in the rocker while I wash the dishes.” 

Clara washed the dishes, put them carefully back in 
the cupboard, and then went over to her grandma and kissed 
her good-bye. She was just about to leave when her grand- 
ma stopped her. “Wait a minute, Clara,’ grandma said, 
“TI have something for you.” 

The dear old lady went to a drawer and brought out four 
pieces of chocolate. “Here is some candy the grocer’s boy 
gave me yesterday,” she said, as she handed the chocolates 
to Clara. “Give a piece to your mama, a piece to your papa, 
and keep the other pieces yourself.” 

Clara kissed her grandma again and started for home. 
Her grandma followed her to the door. As she watched 
little Clara hurry on her way she said in her heart: “Thank 
God for such a dear, sweet, loving grand-child. 


Review 


Do you know anyone like Clara? 

How did she show her love for her grandma? 
How did she feel after doing these things? 
Song: Same as opening. 

Benediction in concert. 
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LESSON TWENTY-THREE 


Singing : 

Prayer in concert. 

Singing practice: ““Serve song.” (Kindergarten and 
Primary Songs, page 5.) 

Memory gem: “The prayer of faith shall save the sick.” 


Story: How a Little Girl Helped Her Master 


The story I am going to tell you today is a wonderful 
one.’ It has been taught for hundreds and hundreds of years 
to little boys and girls by their teachers. When you are 
older you can read it for yourselves. It is in the Bible. 


The story is about a little girl who lived a long, long 
time ago in a country far across the sea. She lived in a 
beautiful home in a city called Damascus. But that was not 
her own home; her parents did not live there, but in a 
humble home a long distance away. 


I am sure you would like to know the reason why a little 
girl was so far away from her home, among strange people. 
It was because some time before, soldiers from Damascus 
came to the town where the little girl’s parents lived, made 
war upon the people, and when they went back they took 
with them this little girl. 

It was a great trial to the dear little soul to be taken 
away from her parents, home and people, but she bore it 
bravely. She prayed to her Heavenly Father to help her, and 
He did so; He comforted her by His Holy Spirit. 

The captain of the army was greatly pleased with the 
little girl, and had her taken to his home, where she became 
a servant. She was so neat and tidy in her appearonce, and 
did her work so well that she soon won a place in the heart 
of her mistress, the captain’s wife, who treated her very 
kindly. 

One day the little girl heard something that made her 
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feel very bad. She was told that her master was afflicted 
with the terrible disease of leprosy, which was slowly but 
surely eating his life away. The little girl knew what a 
terrible disease this was, for there were lepers in her own 
country. They had to live by themselves; they were not 
allowed to enter a town or city, and were forbidden to go 
near people. So, you see, it is no wonder the little girl felt 
very sorry when she heard that her master was a leper. 

Every day she thought about him, and when she knelt by 
her bedside to offer up her evening prayer, she prayed to 
her Heavenly Father to help him. 

One night as she lay upon her bed, thinking about her 
master, there came to her remembrance another man, a man 
of great faith and power, a prophet of God who lived among 
her own people, and as she thought of this great and good 
man she said to herself: “I believe that if my master were 
to go to the prophet he would heal him of his leprosy.” And 
the more she thought of this the stronger her faith became. 

One day, full of faith and confidence, she said to her 
mistress: “I know how my master could be cured of his 
leprosy.” Her mistress looked at her in astonishment. 

“You are talking foolishly,” she said to the little girl. 
There is no doctor in the world who could cure leprosy.” 
To this the little girl replied: “I know that doctors are 
unable to cure leprosy, but there is a prophet in Israel who, 
by the power of God, could do so, and I believe that if my 
master were to go to him he would heal him.” 

The captain’s wife was deeply impressed with what the 
little girl said. Something seemed to tell her that the child 
had spoken the truth, and the next day she told her husband 
about the prophet and about the marvelous power which 
the little Israelitish girl said he possessed. She advised her 
husband to go to the prophet, and he decided to do so. 

Taking a number of servants with him, the captain went 
to the place where the prophet lived. When he arrived at 
the prophet’s house he sent one of his servants to tell the man 
of God about his terrible affliction, and to plead with him 
to heal him. 

The captain thought that the prophet would come out, 
place his hands upon his leprous body and pray to God 
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to heal him. But the prophet did not do this. He simply 
told the captain’s servant to tell his master to go to the 
river Jordan and to dip himself seven times in the water. 
“Tf he will do this,” said the prophet, “he will be healed of 
his leprosy.” 

The servant returned and told his master what the pro- 
phet had said. The captain became angry; he thought that 
the prophet was making fun of him. ‘Who ever heard 
of such a thing!” he exclaimed. ‘How could dipping seven 
times in a river cure a leper? Let us return home.” 

Then one of his servants said; “Master, if the prophet 
had told you to do a hard thing you would have done it; 
but because he told you to do an easy thing you are offended 
and are angry with the man of God. You can easily prove 
whether or no he spoke the truth—by going to the river 
and dipping seven timies.” 

These words changed the feelings of the captain and he 
decided to do as the prophet had told him. He and his 
servants went to the Jordan, the captain went down into 
the water and dipped seven times, and when he came up, 
after dipping the seventh time, to his unbounded joy and to 
the joys of his servants, his leprosy had left him and his flesh 
was as clean as the flesh of a little child. 

With heart overflowing with gratitude to God the captain 
and his servants returned to their own land. When he ar- 
rived at his home he called to him the little Israelitish girl 
and gave her rich presents, for it was because of her faith 
that he had been healed. 


Review 


When the little girl learned that her master was a leper 
what did she do? 

Doctors could not cure leprosy. How then did the little 
girl know that the prophet could cure her master? 

What did the prophet tell the captain to do? 

How did the captain feel when he received the prophet’s 
message? 

What did the captain’s servant advise his master to do? 


es 


How was the captain healed? (By believing and obeying 
the words of the prophet of God.) 

If a member of this class were to get sick, what should 
he do? (Send for elders of the Church, to administer to 
him. ) 

How can we help the sick and the afflicted? (We can 
pray for them.) 

If a member of the ward is sick, make special mention 
of him or her in the closing prayer. ) 

Singing : 

Benediction in concert. 
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LESSON TWENTY-FOUR 


Singing: First verse of “Jesus Once Wasa Little Child.” 
Prayer in concert. 

Singing practice: Second verse of same song. 
Memory Gem: 


‘No little Mormon girl or boy 
Should ever, ever tell a lie. 


Story: Arthur’s Confession 


How many members of the class have heard the story 
of Jesus? Who was Jesus’ mother? Where was Jesus 
born? What happened the night on which he was born? 
How did the wise men find the place where Jesus was? 
Where is Jesus now? 

When Jesus was on earth He had a great work to do. 
He could not do it all Himself, so He called men to help 
Him. He blessed these men and sent them into different 
parts of the world_to tell the people about His Heavenly 
Father and to teach them to live good lives, so that they 
might be happy. 

It is the same in these days. For many years the 
Lord has been calling men, elders of His church, and 
sending them into different countries to teach the true 
Gospel, the same Gospel that was taught by Jesus and 
His Apostles. 

There lives in a certain atl in one of our stakes a 
family by the name of Harding. There are two children 
in the family, one of them a boy named Arthur and the 
other a little girl named Martha. 

One evening a short time ago Mr. Harding called his 
little son to him and said: “Arthur, I have been called 
by the authorities of the Church to go on a mission to 
England. I will leave just one month from today. You 
will have to take my place while I am gone, and I know 
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that you will do your very best. It will be necessary for 
you to chop the wood, bring in the coal, make the fires, 
milk the cow, feed the chickens, turn the washer for 
mother on wash days, and do lots of others things. Are 
you willing to do all these things, Arthur?” 

OS SIT yo said the boy; “I will help mother in ees 
way that licany 

A month later Mr. Harding bade his family Suite bye 
and left for the mission field. 

One morning a few days afterward ‘Arthur arose, 
made the fire, milked the cow and helped his mother prepare 
the breakfast. Just as he was about to leave for school 
his mother reminded him that he had forgotten to gather 
the eggs. Placing his books on the table he hastened out 
to the chicken coop. In the nest of Brownie he found 
a freshly laid egg. In Biddy’s nest another, and in 
Peggy’s another. He also found an egg in the nests of 
Blackey, Chuckey, Reddie, Cackle and Pink Eye—eight 
eggs in all, just one egg more than his hands were able 
to hold. 

As he was returning to the house an egg fell to the 
ground and broke. As Arthur stood looking at it the 
thought came to him not to tell his mother about it. She 
might think he had been careless and might scold him. 
So he went into the house and placed the eggs in a dish in 
the pantry. 

“How many eggs did you get this morning, Arthur?” 
his mother asked. 

“Seven,’ Arthur replied and he turned his head away 
so that his mother might not see the blush of shame that 
had come to his cheeks. Picking up his cap, lunch and 
books Arthur kissed his mother good-bye and hurried 
off to school. But he did not feel just right. There was 
something troubling him. It was the falsehood he had 
told his dear, loving mother. 

When the children had assembled in school the print 
cipal said: “Whose birthday are we going to celebrate 
tomorrow?” 

“The birthday of George Washington,” the boys and 
girls answered in chorus. 

“Who was George Washington?” asked the principal. 
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And with united voices the boys and girls answered, 
“George Washington was the first president of the 
United States. 

“Then,” said the principal, “in honor of our beloved 
Washington let us a and sing the first verse of 
“America.” 

‘The school arose ne sang lustily: 


“My country, tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From ev’ry mountain side 
Wet freedom ring.” 


Whhen the children had resumed their seats the prin- 
Cipalissaid soy lihere iseantineident sin the \liferorGeorge 
Washington that I will relate. When Washington was 
a young man he made up his mind that he would go to 
sea and learn to be a sailor. The day came for him to 
leave home. Everything was in readiness. He went in- 
to the room in which his mother was sitting to kiss her 
eood-bye and was pained when he saw her. Tears were 
coursing down her cheeks and it seemed to her as if her 
heart would break. 

“Going over to where she sat Washington put his arms 
around her and asked her why she was crying, and if 
she did not want him to leave her. 

“Looking up into his face she said pleadingly, ‘No, my 
son, I do not want you to go to sea.’ 

““Then I won't go, mother dear, he said, and he 
didn’t. 

“On hearing this, Arthur Harding began to think of 
his dear, good, loving mother, who had taken care of him 
all hisi life and who when he was ill with scarlet fever had 
sat day and night beside his jbed and had nursed and 
prayed him back to health. He felt that he loved his 
mother just as dearly as George Washington loved his 
mother, and the thought that he had told her a falsehood 
made him feel very bad.” 
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He thought of his father who was at that time in a 
foreign land teaching people to be honest and true. What 
would his father think of him if he knew how he had 
deceived his mother that morning by telling her a. false- 
hood? 

Arthur felt very unhappy all the rest of the morning. 
When the noon hour came, instead of sitting down to eat 
his lunch and then going to play with the other boys, 
he started for home. He entered the house with down- 
cast head and with tears glistening in his eyes he said 
to his mother: “Mother, I told you a falsehood this 
morning; I told you there were only seven eggs. There 
were eight, but one fell and broke. I am sorry, mother, 
I told you a falsehood and I want you to forgive me.” 

His mother put her arms around him and looking 
down into his sweet, young face said, “I am very glad 
that my boy feels so sorry over telling a falsehood. I 
am so glad that you have confessed your fault and asked 
forgiveness. I forgive you, my boy, and pray that the 
Lord may always lead you by His spirit to do right and 
to speak the truth.” 


\ 


Review 


Before leaving for his mission what did Mr. Harding 
tell Arthur he wished him to do? 

What happened one morning as Arthur was return- 
ing to the house with the eggs he had collected? 

How did Arthur feel after he had told his mother the 
falsehood? 

What did the principal of the school tell the pupils 
concerning George Washington? 

How did Arthur feel when he heard these things? 

How did Arthur feel after he had confessed his false- 
hood? 

(Repeat memory gem.) 

Singing: First and second verses of “Jesus Once Was 
adattle,. Child: 

Benediction in concert. 
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LESSON TWENTY-FIVE 


Singing: First verse of “In Our Lovely Deseret.” 


Prayet in concert. ! 


Singing practice: Second verse of same song. 
Memory Gem: “Hot drinks are not good for the 
body.” 


Story: What Roy Taylor Learned at Religion Class 


.Charlie Martin and Roy Taylor were chums. They 
were nearly always together and were the best of friends. 
But there was a great difference between them: Charlie 
had rosy cheeks, sparkling ‘blue eyes, was healthy and 
strong and full of life. Roy’s cheeks were pale, his eyes 
did not shine brightly and he often complained of not 
feeling well. When playing with his little comrades 
Roy would always be the first to want to stop and rest. 
He often wondered what was the matter with him, why 
he was not as strong and healthy as the other boys. 

At the close of school one Wednesday afternoon as 
Roy was walking down the street with Charlie he said: 
“Why is it, Charlie, that you can jump higher and run 
faster than I, and do not get tired as I do when you play 
ball?” 

“Oh, I guess,” said Charlie, “it is because I have al- 
ways kept the word of wisdom while you have not. I 
drink milk with my meals, you drink coffee; I eat eggs, 
you eat meat; [ eat vegetables, you eat pastry, and lots 
of candy; I go to bed early, you sit up late. I believe 
that is the reason why I am strong and healthy while 
you are weak and sickly.” 

Roy was thinking seriously. 

Voom Roy, said Charice. “You have never been to 
our Religion Class. Come with me this afternoon. We 
have one of the best teachers boys and girls ever had. 
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I have learned lots of good lessons in the Religion Class 
and am sure you, too, would learn things that would help 
you.” 

Now Roy’s parents did not belong to the Church, but . 
they were good people. 

“T would like to go with you to Religion Class,” said 
Roy, “if my mama would let me. I will go and ask her.” 

Roy’s mother gave her consent and in a little while 
the two boys were marching along to the ward meeting 
house. 

When the roll was called cheat: arose and said, “Sis- 
ter ‘Thompson, I brought a friend with me today. His 
name is Roy ae and he wishes to meagre a member 
of our class.” 


Sul Mat pis aitie, Charlie,” said the teacher. “It gives 
me much pleasure to add Roy’s name to our roll.” 


After singing and prayer and the reciting of the mem- 
ory gem the teacher said: “Our lesson today is about a 
little boy named Daniel who lived a long time ago in the 
city of Jerusalem: ~ Ido not believe ‘that there wasca 
better boy in the city than he. He was honest and truth- 
ful, obedient to his parents, respectful to his teachers and 
polite to everyone he came in contact with. 


“You can imagine how proud his father and mother 
were of him. They took great care of him and taught 
him how to live so that he might become a great and a 
good man. One time soldiers from another great city, 
called, Babylon, came, to Jerusalem. | lhey. took aback 
with them many persons, among them Daniel and a num- 
ber of other boys and girls. 


“One day the king of Babylon said to one of his 
servants: ‘Bring to me a number of the boys whom my 
soldiers brought here from Jerusalem.’ So the servant 
brought Daniel and several of his boy friends to the 
king’s palace and took them to the great room in which 
the king was waiting for them. When the king saw the 
boys he was highly pleased with them and calling to 
him his servant he said: ‘Take good care of these boys; 
give them the best of food, the same that is; served to 
mer 
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“A little later Daniel and his friends were seated at a 
table on which was placed the food that the king had 
ordered to be served them. The servant began to fill 
each boy’s glass with wine, but when he came to where 
Daniel sat Daniel said: ‘You will please excuse me. I 
do not drink wine nor eat meat. My parents taught me 
that such things are not good for the body.’ ‘But,’ said 
the servant, ‘the king told me to bring you, among other 
things, wine and meat, and if I disobey him he will be 
very angry with me.’ 

“Then Daniel said ‘Let me have vegetables, bread and 
water for ten days and you will see at the end of that 
time that I will be as strong and healthy as the boys who 
eat meat and drink wine. Indeed, iI' believe I will ‘be 
stronger, for the Lord has said that if we refrain from 
drinking wine and eating meat, He will make our bodies 
strong and will bless us with wisdom.’ 

“So for ten days Daniel lived on vegetables, bread and 
water while his companions ate the meat and drank the 
wine that came from the king’s table. At the end of the 
ten days the boys were taken before the king and to the 
great surprise of all present Daniel was wiser, stronger 
and more healthy than any of them. Daniel grew up 
and became a great man and the wisest of all the king’s 
servants. You all know the reason why.” 

When Roy Taylor arrived home he told his mother 
the story he had heard in Religion Class, the story of the 
boy Daniel, and then, he added, ‘Mama, I am going to 
be like Daniel. Instead of coffee I am going to drink 
milk; instead of meat I am going to eat eggs; instead of 
pastry I am going to eat fruit; I am going to stop eating 
candy and I am going to go to bed when the curfew 
rings.” 

Roy kept his word and in a short time a great change 
was seen in him: his cheeks had lost their paleness, his 
eyes were bright and his whole body had gained strength. 
When he was twelve years of age he became a boy scout 
and was able to run and jump and climb the hills) with 
the other boys. 
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Review 


What was the difference between Charlie Martin and 
Roy Taylor? 

What was Roy eating and drinking that were not good 
for him? 

What lesson did he learn in the Religion Class? 

How did this lesson help him? | 

In order for boys and girls to grow up healthy and 
strong what should they eat and drink? 

Singing:. Second verse of opening song. 

Benediction in concert. 
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LESSON TWENTY-SIX 


Singing: First and second verse of “O, I Had Such 
a Pretty Dream, Mama.” (Deseret Sunday School Songs, 
No. 184.) 


Prayer in concert. 
Memory Gem: “Honor thy father and thy mother.” 


Singing practice: Third and fourth verses of same 
song. 


Story: Mother’s Surprise 

By the side of a hill, near a canyon, stood a neat little 
farm house. Around it grew beautiful flowers, bushes 
and shade trees. At the time I am going to tell you 
about, all of the flowers were not in bloom, because it 
was early in May. The tulips, hyacinths, daffodils, vio- 
lets, pansies and daisies, however, were dressed in their 
best and were a pretty sight to see. 

The people who lived in. this house loved it very 
dearly, because it was their own home. Each member of 
the family had worked hard to make it beautiful—pulling 
up weeds and planting flowers and shrubs in their stead. 

Inside, the home was just as neat and clean as it was 
outside, although the furniture was plain and had not 
cost much money. The home showed that those who 
lived in it helped each other, and by helping each other 
they gave evidence that they loved each other. 


Besides the mother and father, there were in the fam- 
ily two sons and two daughters. The names of the boys 
were Harold and Ernest and the girls’ names were 
Maurine and Shirley. These children thought they had 
the most wonderful father and mother in the world, just 
as we think of our parents. That is why this little home 
was such a happy place and, besides, the children were 
all well and strong, because they were outdoors in the 
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fresh air and sunshine so much, playing and working. 
‘They had lots of vegetables and fruit to eat in the sum- 
mer time; they had also plenty of good milk to drink. 
Tnctact: they had all they needed to make them grow up 
big and strong. 

One Saturday morning the Pater whispered to the 
children that he was going to take mother to the city to 
buy her a new dress. This made them very happy; but 
they wondered why father was going to buy mother a 
dress. Her best dress was almost new and it wasn’t 
mother’s birthday. 

Shirley thought she would ask. She wanted to know 
if father and mother had been invited to a party. Father 
said, oh-sh. It is a’ surprise for mother “Tlere-ene 
comes.” 

Adter the father and* mother  had“4eit dor “the city. 
Shirley said to her sister and brother: “I wonder if 
father is going to have a surprise party for mother.” 

“We don’t know,” said the others. 

Ernest and Harold went out to work in the garden 
while Shirley and Maurine got busy washing the dishes. 
Then they swept and dusted, mopped the floor and made 
the beds. Wouldnt ‘mother be’ pleased?” Suddenly 
Maurine said: “Let’s make a cake and surprise mother 
when she gets back.” 

hat will be lots o1iun, olirley said.) 50 -wnllestie 
girls helped each other, making the cake, they thought 
and talked about the surprise their father was going to 
give their mother. All of a sudden Maurine stopped 
beating the eggs and said: “I know what the surprise 
is. How stupid we all are.” 

Just then the boys came running into the house shout- 
ing: “We know what the surprise is.” 

“Tell us” said Shirley. 

“Why tomorrow is Mothers’ Day.” 

“We thought of it when we were working around 
the bed of lilies of the valley,” said Harold. .“‘Ernest said 
the lilies ought to be in bloom by Mothers’ Day and we 
remembered that tomorrow will be Mothers’ Day.” 

“Well, let us all get busy and plan a surprise while 
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_ mother is in the city,” said Maurine. “Shirley and I are 
making‘a cake. Let us write ‘Mother’ on the top with 
pink frosting.” 

“That’s a good idea,” said the boys. 

The girls finished the cake and it was certainly a ae 
to be proud of. Then they put it where they thought 
mother would not be likely to find it. 

The boys went out and in a little while returned with 
large bouquets of flowers. They made chains of daisies 
and draped them on mother’s chair. They made a wreath 
of pansies and placed it around the picture of their 
mother, because as you know, ‘pansies are for thoughts.’ 
There were flowers, flowers everywhere and such pretty 
Ones, COO. 

As the children looked at their work Harold said: “I 
wonder if father will feel slighted when he sees this 
wreath of pansies around mother’s picture?” 

me ov clivit< Mothers -Day, isnt itr’ said one. of the 
sisters. 

“Yes, but we love father just as dearly as we love 
mother, and foam sure it would please mother if, Wwe 
placed his picture by the side of hers and put a wreath 
of pansies around his picture, too.” 

That was done. They were all satisfied with their 
work and only wished they could do more to show how 
much they loved their dear parents. 

Toward evening the father and mother returned. 
Mother’s face was wreathed in smiles. She noticed how 
nice and clean the house was and thanked her girls for 
the work they had done. She also noticed that they had 
supper on the stove cooking. Then she opened a box 
and showed them a beautiful new silk dress that father 
had bought her. They all said it was lovely. 

When mother went to her room to put the dress away 
she stopped in the doorway. She was so surprised and 
pleased at what she saw that she began to cry for joy. 
Then she kissed each of her children and told them it 
was going to be the happiest and most wonderful Moth- 
ers Way (she had ever fiad: 

The next morning when the girls brought the delic- 
ious cake to her she said she was sure that no mother in 
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the world was more happy than she was.—Agnes Lund- 
Perens : 


Review 


What had made the little home so happy? 

How did the children assist in the care of the home? 

What do you think of their way of surprising their 
mother? 

What were their thoughts concerning their father? 

In what ways can boys and girls show their love for 
their parents? 

Singing ‘The Dearest Names.” (Kindergarten and 
Primary Songs.) 

Benediction in concert. 
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LESSON TWENTY-SEVEN 


Singing: First and second verses of “Today, While 
the Sun Shines.” (Deseret Sunday School Songs, No. 
135) 

Prayer i. concert. 

Singing practice: Second verse of same song. 

Memory Gem: 


“If my work would stand the test, 
I must give to it my best.” 


Story: Lessons in Thoroughness 


We are told in the Bible that when God had created 
the heavens and the earth he looked at all the work that 
he-had done, and “saw that it was good.” It was all 
good. Nota single bit of it had to be done over again; 
it was perfect. This, no doubt, gave the Heavenly Father 
a great deal of joy and satisfaction. 

Now, the lesson we may learn from this, a lesson that 
we should learn, and that, I hope, we will learn, is that 
if we desire our work to give us joy and satisfaction, we 
must do it well, as good as it is possible for us to do. 

If a girl had a dress to be made she would want her - 
mother to take it to a good dressmaker, to a woman who 
would do the work well, so that it might give satisfaction. 
And if a boy had a pair of shoes that needed mending, I 
am sure he would want to have the work done by a good 
shoe repairer. 


Speaking of shoe-repairing, reminds me of a story I 
heard in a Religion Class. It is a story of an old cobbler, 
that is, a man who mends shoes. His name was Andy. 
The neighbors called him “Honest Andy.” Can you tell 
me why they gave him this name? You are right—it 
was because he did good, honest work. 

One day a boy took him a pair of shoes so worn that 
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he was ,afraid they could not be mended at all. Andy 
looked the shoes over, and then he said: “They are pretty 
far gone, but*it they can’ be mended: at ally I can “doit. 
And, another thing, I will do the job well or not at all.” 

When the boy went for the shoes lie was surprised to 
see them looking almost like new. Andy held them up 
and’said with honest pride? “Isn’t that a good job?: 1 
tell you, my boy, it took time and patience for that job. 
I sat up until nearly midnight last night working on those 
shoes, but I’m not sorry now, seeing that they look so 
well.” 

He rubbed one of his fingers up and down the shin- 
ing edge of the new sole. His eye caught something, 
something that wasn’t just right, and he said: “Wait a 
minute. Ithink I can make that sole look a little better.” 

“Oh, it will do, saidsthe boy. 

Andy looked at him, and it wasn’t a pleasant look 
either, . {It ' will mot#do,* he: said, “if it ccansbe made 
better. No work will leave this shop that is not as good 
as it can be made.” And he worked fully half an hour 
on the shoe before he would let the boy take it away. 
When the boy went home he took with him more than 
the shoes. You know what it was—it was Andy’s les- 
son—‘No work will do that can be made better.” 


There are many boys, and girls, too, who need to 
learn this lesson. I know a little girl who does not take 
a bit of pride in her work. When she sweeps the floor, 
she does not go into the corners; when she washes her 
face she often fails to wash her ears; she would go to 
school every day without washing her teeth, if her mother 
did not remind her. What a difference there is between 
her and the little girl I read about a few evenings ago. 
This little girl was named Mary. Her father was dead 
and her mother had to go ‘out and work for the family. 
Mary was almost as ‘good as the mother in the home. 
She kept the house as clean as a new pin. And when 
the mother returned from work at the close of the day 
she found her children with clean faces and well-combed 
hair. 


One day a lady came down the street on which Mary 
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lived. She was looking for a girl to live with her, and 
to help her with the housework. Mary was standing in 
the door, with the baby in her arms. She was neat and 
clean. She wore a little, white apron, that she had 
washed and ironed the day before. The lady looked at 
her. hen She’said) to herself: -“There is the girl tor 
me.” She went over to Mary and asked her if she could 
see her mother. 

“Mother has gone out to work,” said Mary. “Father 
is dead, and mother has to work for us.” 

“Would you like to come and live with me?” asked 
the lady. 

“T should like to help my mother somehow,” was 
Mary’s answer. 

That evening the lady called on Mary’s mother. She 
had found friends who were willing to help the good 
woman, so that she could stay at home and take care of 
her children. And it was decided that Mary should go 
to the lady’s home. : 

The next day Mary started on her new duties. She 
did all that she had to do cheerfully and thoroughly. Her 
mistress was highly pleased with her and treated her 
almost as if she were her own child. Mary grew up and 
became a young woman. She married a good husband, 
and their home was one of the best in the city. 


Review 


Do you think our Heavenly Father was satisfied with 
his work in creating the heavens and the earth? 

Why did He feel satisfied ? 

What lesson did “Honest Andy” teach the boy? 

Do you think the story I told you about Mary will 
help you? How? 

Singing: Third verse of opening song. 

Benediction in concert. 
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LESSON TWENTY-EIGHT 


Singing: First and second verses of “Did You Think to 
Pray.” (Deseret Sunday School Songs, No. 65.) 

Prayer in concert. 

Singing practice: Third stanza of opening song. 

Memory Gem: “All things are possible to them that 
believe.”’ 


Story: The Power of Faith 


(Show the class a picture of Moses in the bullrushes. ) 

Here is a picture of a little child lying in a basket made 
of bullrushes. I am sure you have heard the story of this 
little boy. (\What was his name? Why did his parents have 
to hide him? How was his life preserved? What great 
work did Moses do when he was a man, 

The story I am going to tell you today is about a wonder- 
ful thing that happened soon after the children of Israel had 
been led out of Egypt. O, how glad they were to get away 
from the cruel bondage of the Egyptians. They were now 
going to the land which God had promised to their fathers, 
the land of Canaan. The Lord was their leader, guiding 
them on their way. This is how He led them: He caused 
a great cloud, like a pillar, to go before them in the day-time, 
and when night came the cloud became like a pillar of fire. 

After traveling some time in the wilderness, the Israelites 
came to the Red Sea. “What are we to do now?” they asked ~ 
themselves. ‘Here we are with the great sea in front of us, 
and mountains on each side of us. How are we ever going 
to get to the promised land ?” 

And then they saw something that terrified them greatly.. 
It was an army of soldiers, sent by the king to bring them 
back to Egypt. The women and children began to cry, and 
the men said to Moses, “Why did you bring us away from 
Goshen; it would have been better for us if we had stayed 
there and worked for the Egyptians.” 

Moses was a man of great faith, and he cried out to his 
people, ‘Fear ye not, stand still and see the salvation of the 
Lord. The army you see pursuing you, you will never see 
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again after today.” That night the Lord caused a strong 
wind to blow over the sea, and when morning came the 
Israelites were surprised to see a path of dry land all the way 
across the sea from shore to shore. Moses bade the people 
to go forward, and they obeyed him. They reached the 
opposite side in safety. 

O how thankful the Israelites were. They rejoiced and 
gave thanks and praise to God. 


There are people living at the present time who have just 
as great faith in the Lord and in His servants as the children 
of Israel had. You will be interested in hearing the story 
of a little girl, who, because of her faith, was saved from 
death. Her father is an elder in the Church. A number of 
years ago he was called to go on a mission to England. At 
that time he had a little daughter named Annie whose health 
was very poor. She was so weak and sickly that she was 
unable to keep up with her school work, so her parents had 
to take her out of school. 


I need not tell you that there was great sorrow in the 
home when the time came for the missionary to say goodbye 
to his loved ones. Before leaving, he decided to give each 
member of his family a blessing. He blessed first of all, his 
aged mother, then his wife, after that each of the children 
according to their ages. When the time came for him to 
bless his little daughter Annie, he trembling placed his hands 
upon her head. He was afraid she would not be alive when 
he returned. With tears coursing down his cheeks he pro- 
ceeded to give her a blessing. While he was doing so, he 
said, ““My darling, you shall live to see me again in the flesh.” 

They all felt comforted with these words. When the 
father had been in the mission field about a year, little Annie 
was seized with a severe attack of pneumonia. She had not 
fully recovered when she was taken down with diphtheria. 
Two skilled physicians attended her. She had also good nur- 
sing; but notwithstanding all this, she continued to grow 
worse. The doctor called one evening and found her very 
ill, in fact, almost at the point of death. He said to her moth- 
Ger Vi Pew e Riads I am very sorry that I cannot do anything 
more towards saving the life of your child. She is past all 
human aid.” 
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When the doctor: had left, the poor mother went to her 
parlor, weeping bitterly, her heart almost broken. She im- 
plored the Lord to come to her aid, to comfort her, and to 
help her to bear patiently the great loss which she felt ‘she was 
about to suffer in the death of her child. 

Then she went to the bedside of her sick child. Ag she 
sat down, little Annie opened her eyes and looked up into the 
face of her mother. “Mama,” she said, “what is the matter 
with you?” 

“Darling,” the mother replied, “I-am afraid you are going 
to leave me.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the child. “Do you mean 
that I am going to die?” 

“Yes, my dear,” said the mother, “that is what I mean.” 

“Well,” said the little one, “I am not going to die! I am 
going to live, for my papa told me I would live to see him 
again in the flesh, and I believe what my papa said.” 

The mother was astonished at the child’s simple faith. 
Here was her little one lying apparently at the point of death 
but declaring that she should not die, because her papa had 
promised her that she would see him again in the flesh. 

Suddenly a change came over the child, a change for the 
better, and when the doctor called the next morning he was 
greatly surprised to see that she had passed the danger point. 
She improved every hour, and two years later, went out to 
meet her father on his return from the mission, a hale and 
healthy girl. She was completely healed, and, to look at her 
now, one would think that she had never had a day’s 
sickness in her life. She feels very grateful to the Lord for 
the promise that was made to her through His servant, her 
father, and for giving her faith to hold fast to that promise. 

Review 

What promise did Annie’s father make to her? 

What effect did this promise have upon Annie? 

What did Annie say when her mother told her she was 
going’ to die? 

What, do you think, saved the life of this little girl? 

What lesson may we learn from this experience? 

Singing: Third verse of opening song. 

Benediction in concert. 
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LESSON TWENTY-NINE 


Singing: First and second verses of “Do What is Right.”’ 
(Deseret Sunday School Songs, No. 118.) 

Prayer in concert. 

Singing practice: Third verse of opening song. 

Memory Gem: “It pays to do right.” 


Story: Robbie Moore’s Way of Getting Apples 


One of the things I would like to impress upon the mem- 
bers of this class is this: There are two ways of doing 
things in this world. One is the right way, the other is the 
wrong way. The wrong way never was nor will it ever 
be the right way. 

The reason there is so much misery in the world today 
is because many people are doing wrong who ought to be 
doing right. The Religion Classes were established for the 
purpose of teaching boys and girls to do right, in order that 
they might be happy. 

The story I am going to tell you is about three boys— 
Robbie Moore, Alma Taylor, and Sam Smith. They were 
mighty fine young fellows. Indeed, there were no better 
boys in Clifton School. : , 

But the best boys are sometimes tempted to do wrong, 
and so were two of the boys whose names I have just 
mentioned. But there is One who is ever ready to help 
us overcome temptation. He is our Heavenly Father. He 
used to live on an earth, perhaps like ours. He had the same 
experience that boys have now. ‘He was tempted like the 
boys of today are tempted. And because our Heavenly 
Father has had the same experience we are having, He is 
merciful to us, and is always willing to help us. 

Well, on the morning of the day I am telling you about, 
when Robbie Moore arose from his bed he knelt down and 
prayed. He asked the Heavenly Father to help him in 
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his school work. He also said: ‘‘Help me to be honest and 
true all the day through.” 

In the afternoon, when the three boys were coming from 
school, they came to a splendid apple orchard, owned by 
Mr. Robinson. The trees were laden with as fine, red, juicy 
apples as ever tempted a boy. 

“Apples, apples, everywhere,” said Alma Taylor, “but not 
one to eat.” 

“T can soon get enough for all of us,” said Sam Smith, as 
he pointed to a hole in the fence. “You and Robbie watch,” 
he said, talking to Alma Taylor, “while I go over and fill 
my pockets.” 

He was just getting ready. to go rite the orchard when 
Robbie stopped him. ‘Wait a minute, Sam,” said Robbie. 
“T believe there is an easier and a better way to get apples 
than the way you have suggested.” . 

“How?” asked Sam. 

Robbie looked at Sam, and Alma and said: “Boys, you 
know it would be wrong to break into Mr. Robinson’s 
orchard and steal his apples. We would be thieves, and I am 
sure none of us would like to be called a thief. You remem- 
ber the terrible thing that happened in school one day last 
month when Roy Webster was caught in the act of taking 
money out of the pocket of a teacher’s jacket. Roy has felt 
bad ever since.” 

“But it was money that Roy was caught stealing,” said 
Sam, ‘‘and there’s a big difference between stealing money 
and taking a few apples out of an orchard that is full of 
apples.” 

“No, there is not any difference,” said Robbie. “Steal- 
ing is stealing, no matter what the thing is. Stealing apples 
may lead to something worse. I have heard my grandma 
say that ‘he that would steal a pin would steal a greater 
thing? 7? 
~ “Well,” said Sam, “stop preaching and tell us how we 
can get some apples.” 

“By asking for them,” said Robbie. “Let us go to Mr. 
Robinson and ask him for a few of his apples.” 

To this Sam and Alma agreed. The boys found Mr. 
Robinson sitting on his porch reading a book. He had 
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worked hard and was enjoying a little rest. Hearing the 
boys’ footsteps, he stopped reading and looked up. 

“Good afternoon, boys,” he said, 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Robinson,” ‘they \answered tn 
chorus. 

‘Well, boys, what can I do for you?” | 

“We came, Mr. Robinson,” said Robbie, “to ask you 
for a few apples.” 

“Why did you not do as some other boys have done— 
go into the orchard and help yourselves?” 

“Because that would be stealing,” said Alma Taylor, who 
had already profited by Robbie’s lesson. 

“That is right, my boy,” said ‘Mr. Robinson. Then he 
added: “Boys, there are two ways of doing things in this 
world—the right way and the wrong way. The wrong 
never was, and never will be, the right way. You chose the 
right way today, and I hope you may always do so. Go 
into the orchard and help yourselves to the apples. I know 
you won’t take more than you can carry.” 

Each of the boys shook hands with Mr. Robinson and 
thanked him for his kindness. 


Review 


What did Robbie Moore do each morning when he arose 
from his bed? 

In what way was Robbie and his companions tempted? 

What did Sam Smith suggest? 

What do you think of Sam’s plan? 

What did Robbie suggest? 

What do you think of Robbie’s plan? 

What did Mr. Robinson say? 

How did the boys feel? 

What do you think of Robbie’s prayer? 

Singing: Third verse of opening song. 

Benediction in concert, 
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LESSON THIRTY 


Singing: First and second verses of “Jesus Wants Me 
for a Sunbeam.” 

Prayer in concert. 

Singing practice: Third verse of above named song. 

Memory Gem: “Do unto others as ye would that they 
should do unto you.” 


Story: Respecting the Rights of Others 


What do you think of this memory gem? 

I know two little girls. They are sisters. One of them, 
the younger, makes her sister cry often. She takes things 
that belong to her sister and uses them. One Saturday 
afternoon, a short time ago, she tied her hair with a beauti- 
ful, broad ribbon that belonged to her sister. She went to 
a picnic in the park and lost it. Yes, and she did worse 
than that. One day, when she was going to town, she hung 
round her neck a beautiful string of beads that belonged to 
her sister. She had a very nice string of her own, but she 
thought her sister’s looked prettier. As she sat in the street 
car she kept handling the beads. Suddenly something hap- 
pened. Can you guess? ‘The string broke, and the beads 
were scattered all over the floor of the car. A number of 
them; were lost. I would like you to tell me what you think 
of this girl’s conduct, 

Well, there are other girls who feel just as you do. 
A few evenings ago I said to one of my little girls, “Why 
do you not let Laura Jackson play in your games?” “I 
will tell you, papa,” she said; “it is because she does not 
play fair. When we are skipping the rope, she wants to 
skip twice as often as the other girls. It is the same when we 
are playing baseball; she wants to bat twice as often as 
any of the other girls. So she can’t play with us again 
until she learns to respect the rights of the other girls.” 
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’ What do you think of the girl’s way of teaching Laura 
to respect the rights of others? 

There are boys who need to be taught the same lesson. 
An entertainment was given in a community a short time ago. 
A little boy stood over half an hour at the door of the 
amusement hall, waiting for the door to open, so that he 
might get a good seat. At last the door opened. The little 
boy went in and sat down on the front bench. A few min- 
utes later a number of boys came in. They, too, sat down 
on the front bench. They crowded the little fellow off, and 
he had to find another seat. 

What do you think of such conduct. Sometimes, yes, 
often, boys and girls talk in meetings, and by so doing 
disturb people sitting near them. These boys and girls have 
not learned to respect the rights of others. 

One day, a short time ago, a number of men were riding 
in an auto stage. Soon after the stage started, one of the 
men lit a cigarette. The smoke from the cigarette was blown 
in the face of a man who sat beside the smoker. Now, 
this man did not smoke, and the smoke and fumes from the 
cigarette were very annoying to him; in fact, they almost 
made him sick. He said to the man, “Friend, I would 
greatly appreciate it if you would stop smoking. I can’t 
stand cigarette smoke.” 

The smoker became angry. He turned to the man, and 
in a sharp voice said, “I have a right to smoke on this stage, 
and I am going to use my rights.” 

The other man looked at him, and in a calm voice said; 
“But there are certain things that you have no right to do. 
You may have a right to smoke on this stage, but I have 
rights as well as you, and one of these rights is to stop you 
from puffing tobacco smoke in my face.” 

The smoker saw the point. He saw that he had no 
right to trespass on the rights of his fellowman. 

The teacher may add from her own experience or from 
the experience of others. 

Lead members of the class to tell of ways in which they 
can respect the rights of others. 

Singing: Third verse of opening song. 

Benediction in iconcert. 
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LESSON THIRTY-ONE 


Singing: First and second verses of “If There’s Sun- 
shine in. your Heart.” (Deseret Sunday School Songs, 
Nos2227) 

Prayer in concert. 

Singing practice. Third and fourth verses of the above- 
named song. 

Memory Gem: “Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain.” 


Story: How Tim Sullivan Was Cured of a Bad Habit 


On the sixth day of April, 1924, Greenville Baseball 
Club was organized. The people of the little town first 
heard of the organization when they read the following 
notice which was posted in a conspicuous place in the drug 
store and post office: 


NOTICE 


“In order to raise money with which to buy balls, bats, 
mitts and other things, Greenville Baseball Club will give 
a high-class entertainment next Friday evening, in Morgan’s 
barn. All are cordially invited. Admission fifty cents.” 

any hours were spent by the boys and girls in fixing 
up the old barn. First of all it was thoroughly cleaned; 
then it was tastefully decorated with crepe paper and wild 
flowers, after which benches and chairs were brought and 
placed in order. 

The evening of the entertainment the barn was filled 
with people; in fact, it was so crowded that many were 
obliged to stand. 

Promptly at eight o’clock, Clarence Gardner, captain of 
the team, mounted the stage and addressing the audience 
said: “In behalf of Greenville Baseball Club I thank you all 
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for coming out this evening. We welcome you and hope you 
will enjoy the program we have prepared. Joe McMaster 
will lead us in singing ‘America’.”’ 

All sang with spirit and feeling, after which prayer was 


offered. The following program was then rendered: 


recall Dehn a... Ethel Woods and Myrtle Silver 

MINN ct Sas Olea. wie. tose Johnnie McClellan’ 

Dr eC leh ye) La aNGee ri. hee PN ei, Laura Barton 
Joe Morgan and his Performing Dog 

Ay hnreetAch. Plays iste. Greenville Dramatic Club 


At the close of the entertainment the Bishop of the 
Ward was requested to say a few words. Addressing the 
members of the club, he said: “Boys, you have done well. 
The entertainment given here to-night has been greatly en- 
joyed by us. We all wish you success. There are three 
things I would like to impress upon your minds. ‘They are 
these: “Don’t cheat. Don’t swear. Don’t get mad.” 

In reply, the captain of the team assured the Bishop that 
they would follow his advice. He announced that the 
receipts amounted to $100.00, enough to buy the things they 
needed. 

Just as the people were. about to leave, Sister Black, 
president of the Relief Society, sprang a very agreeable 
surprise on all present by inviting them to her home, where 
she said they would be served with ice cream and cake. 
It was a great evening for Greenville Baseball Club. 


During the next month the team practiced regularly. A 
challenge from Lake Town Club was received and accepted. 
The game was to be played the last Saturday in May. Green- 
ville team was in high spirits, but it suddenly received a 
severe shock—Chester Moore, it’s star pitcher, was stricken 
down with scarlet fever. 


The selecting of a boy to take Chester’s place was no 
easy task, for Chester had the reputation of being the best 
juvenile pitcher in the country. For the purpose of choosing 
a substitute the members of the Club met the Wednesday 
afternoon prior to the game. The name of Tim Sullivan 
was presented. Tim was a mighty good pitcher; all acknowl- 
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edged that, but there was one thing against him—he used 
profane language. ‘He swears like a trooper,” was the way 
Jack Hobson put it. 

“That is enough to bar him from membership in our 
club,” said Clarence Gardner, the captain. “But perhaps we 
could help him overcome this bad habit. I think we ought to 
try, anyhow.” 

All the boys were in favor of giving Tim-a trial, and 
the captain was appointed to see him and to talk the matter 
over. 

After supper that evening, Clarence called Tim up on the 
phone and asked him if he could come over to his home 
for a few minutes, Tim came and the two boys sat down 
together on the porch. 

“Tim,” said Clarence, “you know, of course, that Green- 
ville Club is going to play Lake Town team next Saturday, 
and you know also that Chester Moore, whom we were rely- 
ing on to lead us to victory has been taken down with 
scatlet fever.’ 

Tim nodded. 

“The Club met this afternoon,” continued Clarence, ‘‘and 
we unanimously decided to ask you to take Chester’s place. 
We know how you can twirl the ball, and feel confident that 
with your assistance we can beat Lake Town.” 

“T don’t pretend to be as good a pitcher as Chester 
Moore.” said Timi, rather bashfully, “but if your team wants 
me I’ll do my best to bring you out on top.” 

“We do want you, Tim,” said Clarence; “we want you 
badly ; but we not only want you to pitch for us, we want you 
to do something else—we want you to promise us, on your 
word of honor, that you will try as hard as you can to stop 
using bad language; in other words, do not swear. We have 
promised the Bishop three things: that we won’t get mad; 
that we won’t swear; and that we won’t cheat. No boy 
can be a member of the Greenville Club and do any of these 
things.” 

Tim was silent for a few seconds. Then rising to his 
feet and taking his friend Clarence by the hand he said: 
“Tell the members of the Greenville Club that I appre- 
ciate the honor they have conferred on me and that I 
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‘will do my best to be a worthy member of the team.” 

Clarence’s mother was sitting in the parlor and heard 
all that the boys said. There were tears in her eyes, but 
they were tears of joy. 

From that day Tim Sullivan was a new boy. Several 
times while playing on the team he was tempted to 
swear, but each time he caught sight of his captain, and, 
remembering the promise he had made him, he kept back 
the words he was about to speak. 

The Greenville team played nine games that season. 
It won seven of them, and its members freely acknowl- 
edged that its success was due in large measure to the 
fine pitching of Tim Sullivan. 


Review 


What bit of good advice did the Bishop give to the 
boys? 

What bad habit had 'Tim Sullivan acquired? 

What do you think of the way in which the boys 
helped him overcome his bad habit? 

(Repeat Memory Gem.) 

Singing: Third and fourth verses of opening song. 

Benediction in concert. 
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